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DISTANCE-AscoZcd 


Less USAF GLOBAL BOMBERS are maintaining 
direct radio contact with their base back home—tTwo 


CONTINENTS AWAY! 


How is it accomplished? RCA’s revolutionary new 
\ -21 communications equipment... the most ad- 
vanced of its kind in the world...enables them to make 
full use of favorable radio conditions as they change 


throughout the world. 


From a choice of several thousand channels, the op 
erator pre-selects the most effective group of frequencies 
for reliable communications between planes, or between 
a plane and any point on earth, Automatically, the trans 
mitter and receiver tune to the frequency in use. Auto 
matically the antenna circuits match up to the antenna 


for each change in frequency. 


Helping to solve radio communications problems is 
just one of the many ways RCA is assisting our Armed 
Forces to ensure U.S. supremacy in electronics. Be sure 
to get acquainted with the RCA engineers and Field 


Technicians in your branch of service. 
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Ned H. Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, presenting Award of Honor to Cleo F. Craig, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Beut TELEPHONE COMPANIES RECEIVE 


HIGHEST AWARD OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Bell telephone men and women are proud of the Award 
of Honor presented to them recently by the National 
Safety Council. The award was in recognition of an 
outstanding record for two years. 

It is no accident that the communications industry 
leads in safety. Telephone equipment and buildings 
are designed for safety. And on the wall of every Bell 
telephone building are these words — “No job is so 


important and no service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work safely.” 

The lineman on the pole, the driver on the highway, 
the operator at the switchboard, the men and women in 
the business offices — all have tried hard to live up to 
this safety creed. 

We're grateful for this award and we're going to 
keep on trying to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
“A Good Place to Work” 





Your 


OOKSHOP 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 





DEAR F-ATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. 


Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 


cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. 


I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 


books reach you promptly and in good condition. 








Get It At 
Our Own 
Book Shop 


$3.90 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 








Manual of Celestial Navigation ($3.75) 
Maritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 
Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 


1 





A Treatise on © Comp 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($4.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

Primer of Navigation ($7.50) 


a he @enat 


(85.00) 

Marine Navigation ($5.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
(87.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
* (97.60) 
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For Young Officers 





The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) 
Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 
The Team ($2.50) 

Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 

The Turning Point ($2.50) 
Baseball's Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Babe Rath ($2.75) 

Power Golf ($3.00) 

The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 
SATEVEPOST Sport Stories ($2.50) 
Functional Football ($4.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball's Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 
The Gashouse Gang ($3.00) 

How to Pitch ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 

They Played the Game ($2.50) 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 

Fisherman's Knots and Nets (83.00) 

Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.50) 

The Salling Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 

Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 

Marine Dictionary ($4.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

Modern Marine Electricity ($3.50) 

Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Rending (82.00) 

Tanker Manual ($3.00) 

Coast Guard Law Enforcement (83.00) 

American Merchant Seaman's Manual 
($5.00) 

Science of Conching Basketball ($1.75) 

Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

Jiu Jitsu (82.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

Winning Sailboat Races ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship (84.00) 

All-Sporte Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slugger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Roxing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine (year’s sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 


Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 
Rules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

On a Destroyer’s Bridge ($2.00) 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 


U. 8. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 
The U. 8. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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Aristocrat... 


From veteran colonels to raw recruits 

everybody respects the latest Halli- 
crafters, the new World-Wide 
portable. Now, with this brilliant 
new Hallicrafters you hear what 
you want to hear, when you want 
to, wherever you go. 


hallicrafters 
World-Wide 
8-Band Portable 


Here you find the precision, design and 
performance that has made Hallicraft- 
ers the leading suppliers of military 
type radio equipment to the armed 
services—the dependability that makes 
Hallicrafters the choice of 33 govern- 
ments around the world for vital com- 
munications radios. 

Tour the world with the twist of a 
dial, hear weather, aircraft, marine, am- 
ateur and police calls and much more. 

Plays on trains, boats, planes. Hu- 
midity-proofed. Three antennas, Dy- 
namic Tuner. Plays on 117 volt AC/ 
DC or battery. 


hallicrafters 


Chicago 24, Illinois 


World's Leading Manufacturer of Precision Radio 
Cc ications Equip t for the Armed Forces 


EAST COAST 
George E. Abbot & Co. 
756 Fourth Avenue 
Brooklyn 32,N. Y. 





WEST COAST 
Foley-Williams Co. 
537 West Broadway 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 
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Native Of Hawaii Disliked 
Story About His Territory 


Boston, Mass. 


HAVE just read the December edition of 

the Magazine and find myself much in- 
sulted by the article entitled “Report From 
Paradise."" This concerns me because I am 
a native of the Paradise. 

All us Kama-Inas feel that you have no 
right to publish such half-informed and 
ignorantly-expressed artic'es. The places de- 
scribed in the article are rarely found and 
should not be considered the standard of 
Hawaii. 

For example, I object to the statement 
‘“Japtown is still there as dark and untidy 
as ever.”’ There is no such thing as Jap 
town 

I come from a Japanese community and 
we have mixed races that live in the same 
community. We have a Board of Health 
on every island that is very strictly organ- 
ized and they are ever ready to condemn 
any unsanitary habits 

The author must have been thinking of 
the Chinatown district or the Philipino 
Bachelors Communities. ‘These places are 
similar to any Chinatown to be found in 
the big cities of the United States. Only in 
the Chinatown district can you find beer 
bars on every corner. Low-class people like 
the author hang around these places. 

There ate many good places that the 
author has not mentioned. 

There are many reasonably-priced restau- 
rants in the Waikiki districts. There are 
many good sports events, many public 
libraries, tennis courts, golf courses, gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools and bowling 
alleys. 

There is so much beauty in my native 
land of Hawaii that I think it improper for 
anyone to point out the unpleasant things. 

Sincerely, 


A Reader. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We think that a care- 
ful study of the two Hawaiian stories writ- 
ten by Jim Doherty will show that Do- 


AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 





herty treated his subject with utmost fair- 
ness. Doherty did not fail to point out the 
natural charms and beauties of Hawaii and 
we think he was most kind in his descrip- 
tion of certain shortcomings.—E. L.) 


Lads In Pacific Are Burned Up 
By Growls Of Guys Back Home 


Upolu Point Loran Station, 
Box 2, 


Hawi, Hawaii, T. H. 


E WOULD like to put in our two cents 

worth concerning the guys bitching 
about stateside duty. It has come to our 
attention through your Magazine that state 
side duty nowadays isn’t very pleasant. 
Why, one guy even wanted a transfer from 
Port Security and such other ‘‘rotten duty” 
as that! 

We wonder if those guys ever walked 
seven miles each way through eight inches 
of mud just to get a ‘‘frosty one’’ in one 
of the only two gin mills in the entire 
district of Kohala. This is the only damn 
place we've seen it rain so much that a 
rainbow stays out night and day. We all 
used to read books about the South Seas, 
the wonderful climate and the beautiful 
gir's in hula skirts, the swaying palms, the 
moonlight over the calm Pacific, and the 
fragrant aroma of romance in the air! 

We would like to say one thing; if we 
could ever find the author of those ficti- 
tious stories, we'd dangle him on the nearest 
yardarm! 

Having once been stationed stateside, we 
all have vague memories of a thing called 
“‘dating,’’ but we can’t seem to remember 
exactly what the word means. Most of us 
have come to the conclusion that dates grow 
on trees, but some of the boys insist that 
a date has something to do with the femi- 
nine gender —- whatever that is. Could 
some of you guys who have it so rough 
give us a good definition of the words 
“‘date’’ and ‘‘female’’? 
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Regardless of all this, we won't com 
plain because we have the best C. O. a 
crew can ask for and we believe that to 
really appreciate the stateside duty you have 
to pull a tour of duty out here. Some of 
those guys should really have rough duty. 

Sincerely, 
BILLY HOLMES BATTEN, ET3, 
LEONARD PEMBER, SN, 
VAN GRAYSON DICKENS, EN}. 


Seaman Is Correct In Belief 
That Drama Is Close At Hand 
CGC HORNBEAM, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

T WAS very amused by the anonymous 

letter written with so much sarcasm, 
charging back at the glowing romantic scene 
of Alaskan duty described 
issue. It has its point, 
what made me think all the duty 
in the Coast Guard has its romantic side 
and its prosaic, every-day side. Recently, 
for instance, my wife, who was visiting for 
days, saw our ship dock at night. 
She was thrilled with the wonder of big 
searchlights scanning the harbor, the shouts 
of the men aboard as they huried heaving 
lines ashore, and of the men on the dock 
waiting to handle the lines. It 
was, she told me, one of the most dramatic 
sights she ever saw. ‘“‘It looked just like a 
scene in the movies."" To the men aboard, 
to myself handling Number One and Three 
on the dock it was just another mocring 
at night —— or was it? For when my wife 
told me how much the whole thing affected 
her, I realized that what I would hardly 
have mentioned in a letter home, did actu 
ally mean a good deal to me. 

We tend to take our ordinary work and 
pleasures for granted. My wife said one 
other thing that struck me: ‘‘What a thrill 
you must feel being a part of all that.’’ If 
anyone asked me what I felt being ‘‘a part 
of all that’’ I would probably just shrug 
my shoulders and smile. 

Being on a buoy tender in the somewhat 
out-of-the-way harbor of Woods Hole, 
Mass., hardly romantic. Compared 
to far-away patrols, the 
tough, dirty work of a buoy tender can 
seem a dull-as-dull-can-be sort of thing. 
But it isn’t. I listen to the men complain 
and join in with them, about the usual 
things in the course of the nsual routine - 
and yet, I have to admit that the duty, 
particularly during the busier months, is 
anything but dull. I have a large collection 
of action shots to prove that buoy work 
is just as exciting as anything. Every time 
a buoy is set there is a feeling of tension 
and interest. Even the Old Man, who must 
have seen as many buoys relieved as he has 
cups of coffee — even he is utterly absorbed 
in the action, the drama involved in the 
setting or snatching of the smallest can or 
nun. 

I have had eight months’ duty aboard 
the HORNBEAM, eight months which, in 
looking at it fairly, I feel compelled to say 
have been a big experience in my life. I 
was out on deck with the buoy gang a 


in a previous 
though, and that's 
In a way 


a few 


mooring 


seems 
shores, iceberg 
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while and didn’t make the grade, which 
I'm not ashamed to admit. | spent 
most of my eight months chipping rust and 
Even in these, the 
drum duties of a ship, I can honestly say 


have 


red-leading most hum 


I haven't always felt bored. | will no doubt 
be called a liar ten times over, but I'll swear 
it’s true that there when I 
actually got pleasure from the whole pro 
cess invo‘ved in painting a section of bulk 
head 

I reported aboard the HORNBEAM from 
Boot Camp. waiting my turn to go to Yeo 
man’s School, and I'm still 
talents, frankly, are more for the desk than 
the deck, but I look on my life as a regular 
seaman as a useful and very interesting thing 
which I hope to describe 
detail 


were times 


waiting. My 


some day in more 


One more thing about that letter 
refuting our Alaskan Champion 
me of 


iron 
It reminds 
a time recently when our ship was 
returning from the CG Yard. I was in the 
Quartermaster Department at the time. We 
ran into a small gale of 50 m.p.h. and I 
got sick as a dog. The O. D. saw me 
heaving my guts out wings of 
the bridge, and his only consolation for me 
during those miserable hours was that I 
would some day look back on it with pride, 
being able to say that I stood my watch 
like a man! (I had begged to lay below.) 
I was actually doubled up in wretchedness 
when that cheerful assurance reached me. 
The paradox is that it’s true! 
enough, I can’t say that I'm 
had to undergo such an experience. 


over the 


Strangely 
sorry I ever 
This is 
my answer to our anonymous heckler of 
romance. He is probably right about all 
that must be endured. The wonderful thing 
is the romance accompanying it all, 
mance that we can sometimes see only from 
another point of view. 


a ro- 


lively arti 
your maga 


Hoping to see more personal 


cles in forthcoming issues of 


zine, I am 
Sincerely, 


MARVIN MONDLIN, SN 


An Old Salt Thinks Today’s 
_ Better Than Yesteryear’s 


r IS hoped that both of us live another 


twenty-five or thirty years if for no 
other than to determine who is 
right on this issue of old-timers vs. present- 
day recruits. It is open to debate and will 
one reason being that a con- 
siderable percentage of the present commis 
sioned line strength of the Service was in 
ducted into the Service as enlisted recruits 
during the heyday of the Destroyer Force. 


reason 


remain so; 


Possibly because it bolsters my own ego, 
I am much inclined toward agreeing with 
your viewpoint; I should hate to think that 
my sons were not better men than their 
father or grandfather. Also, I recall a great 
number of ‘bad pills,”’ “‘duds’’ and “‘rotten 
apples’ of those destroyer times. As an 
instance, the yeoman and storekeeper force 
of one destroyer all was absent one week, 
the chief on a bender, the first-class yeoman 


Try this Quiz! 


1. What's built good and solid, the 
way men like it? 


2. What always responds to the first 
touch ? 


3. What's good in a// kinds of 
weather ? 


4. What stays in top operating condi- 
tion for years and years? 


INCLUDING THE 
Answers ("COMMERCIAL 


1. A Zippo! Built good and solid, to 
take plenty of rough handling. 


2. A Zippo! Always lights on the first 
zip. 

3. A Zippo! Works always, even in 
wind or rain. 


4. A Zippo! Keeps right on working 
—free repair service for life. 


Remember, a Zippo makes a honey of a gift, too! 


——— 


ZrO * 


© 1953 Zippo Menufacturing Compeny, Bradford, Pa. 
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The One-Zip 
Windproof 
Lighter 





over the hill (he still hasn't come back over 
it, so far as | know), the storekeeper also 
over the hill with one-quarter of the cloth 
ing locker inventory. 
Those might have been the ‘good old days”’ 
but they had their bad moments 

Retired Salt 


short On surprise 


These Two Petty Officers 
Show Proper Pride In Ship 
CGC KUKUI (WAK 
Post Office. 
San Francisco, California 
I! WAS requested in one of the latest is- 
sues of the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA 
ZINE that 
write a brief 


186), 
c/o Fleet 


should take time to 
resume on the duties of the 


someone 


cargo ship KUKUI. I do not think that what 
I am about to write will win any honors, 
but I am going to try and please the readers. 

The KUKUI is some 338 feet long and is 
magnificently handled under the 
of Captain C. C. Knapp. At present it has 
a crew of about 85 men, and it is the duty 
of these men to keep the vessel up to the 
standards of the U. S. Coast Guard. We 
on the KUKUI feel that we have the best 
ship afloat. The ship is stationed in the 


command 


Fourteenth District, and its home port is 
Sand Island, T. H._ The principal duty of 
our vessel is to supply loran stations through- 
out the Pacific Area. 

We all have real pride in this ship and 
we know that a vessel that is governed as 





Annapolis, Maryland. 





OMEWHERE in the Coast Guard there must be a few 
enlisted men who have mastered the sailmaker’s art. 
is recognized that this art is one that has been eclipsed by the machine 
age. Nevertheless, a few good sailors have kept the sailmaking art 
alive and we would like to learn the identity of those men. 


The reason for our interest can be traced to the fact that one of 
the Coast Guard's large shore units recently needed the services of a 
sailmaker but no one knew where such a man could be found. 
Accordingly, we want to learn the name, rate and address of every 
enlisted man who considers himself a qualified sailmaker. 


Send all information direct to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 


ARE YOU A 
SAILMAKER? 


Of course, it 
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well as ours, is surely a ship worth serving 
aboard. As for the morale of the 
aboard the KUKUI, it is tops. We are made 
happy in every way possible. On board we 
have various objects, such as fishing tackle 
and games with which many spare hours of 
our leisure time is devoted. I have heard 
that the KUKUI is one of the most talked 
about ships in the U. S. Coast Guard. Just 
like any other ship which is properly run, 
we have our rules and 
which these rules and regulations 
very few. We have been 
getting excel'ent liberty, and Captain Knapp 
is always striving to help his crew in any 


men 


regulations, and 
cases in 
are broken are 


way possible, and we all appreciate his in 
terest. 

The deck force is working from early 
morning until the first liberty call in the 
evening. The deck force is run under the 
leadership of Chief Bos'n Bellows who is 
really keeping the ship in a presentable ap 
pearance. The engineering force is also well 
run under the leadership of LCDR. G. S. 
Jennings, and a staff of four well-informed 
ENC’'S. 

The KUKUI should be set up as an ex 
ample to all other ships in the Coast Guard 
because if a ship 338 feet long can be kept 
up to par, the rest should be able to do the 
On the KUKUI every man is given 
a job, and it is well executed bv the man 
to whom it is given. We are proud of our 
ship, intend to remain this way 
The KUKUI has always done its 
job and done it well, and we all know that 
the work we are doing is the job that must 
be done and we all do our best to do it 


same 


and we 
about it 


If the men in the States think they have 
it rough, they should think before 
saying anything, because we men over here 
The KUKUI 
will be hitting the States sometime in the 
near future 
have 


twice 
hve no bed of roses at our feet. 


and if anyone doubts what we 
about our ship they can drop 
around and see for themselves that what 
we have said is true. 

We enjoy the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, and we wish to congratulate 
you on the job which is being well done. 


said 


Sincerely yours, 


P. J. CHAISSON, FN, 
R. L. GELLERMAN, EN3}. 





Yeoman Disagrees With Mournful 
Lament Of Alaska Complainant 


U. S. Coast Guard Base, 
Terminal Island Station, 


San Pedro, California. 


WOULD like to offer a rebuttal to the 

letter which appeared in the December 
issue entitled ‘This Complaint Might 
Achieve Attention If Calmly Written,”’ and 
“Anonymous.”’ I feel qualified in 
offering this rebuttal due to the fact that 
I spent nearly twenty continuous months 
from 1949 to 1951 aboard two buoy tend- 
ers, namely the CEDAR and SEDGE, both 
operating out of Kodiak, Alaska. 


signed 
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I do with the fact that there 
appears to be unfairness in the requirement 
that 


assigned 


concur 


time spent ashore awaiting arrival of 


cutter in port must be made up 


prior to rotation, but when it is mentioned 


that upon reporting aboard ship and “view 


ing downcast faces I can only tell this 


narrow-minded individual that a ship is 


Both the 


and dozens 


ony what its personnel make it 
CEDAR and SEDGE 
of Aids-to-Navigation trip 


made dozens 
and reiurned to 
with not a single case of pneu 
and I might add, with 
With qualified 
much 
that 


certainly 


home port 
monia or exposure 
accident 


out a single major 


there isn't 
It's 


they 


personnel on board a ship 
accidents 
but 


excuse for major true 
accidents will happen 
don't occur on every trip 
Fina ly, it as though ‘‘Anony- 
mous” can’t take his tour of duty in Alaska 
without crying about it. When I think of 
all the hundreds of men I've seen complete 


and quite a number who 


appears 


their tour of duty 


had to serve beyond their rotation date be 
available, in 
the fact 


as his 


reliefs were not readily 
cluding myself, it 
that ‘‘Anonymous’’ 
testimonial. To anyone who has never been 
to Alaska, and to those pending transfer to 
the Seventeenth CG District, take it from 
someone who can look at it from the prac 
tical and sensible viewpoint Alaska’s not 
bad as ‘‘Anonymous”’ has tried 


it appear. 


cause 


just bears out 


is as squeamish 


nearly so 

to make 
Respectfully, 

GERALD D. PERCEY, YN] 


From Oklahoma Comes Information 
About Homes For Retired Persons 


1621 Avondale Lane, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


HiLE reading the December issue of the 
interested in the 
happy to 
man 


Magazine I became 
trailer stories. I very 
help any old Coast Guard (ret.) get 
a home for himself and family here in Mus- 
kogee, Okla. Our city here likes servicemen 
of all branches. There are quite a few 
homes that can be bought on equity as we 
bought ours. may I say our five 
room-and-bath home was bought for $500 
down equity, and it’s a honey of a home 
Property 60x120 which gives us a 
very nice front lawn, fenced in backyard 
with lawn and garden. The home has an 
attached garage. Also after a person 
in it year, you can homestead 
which saves you quite a bit monthly. We 
bought it and the first year monthly pay 
ments were $48.24. Now $44.71, so you 
saving per year. This $44.71 per 
month pays everything such as G.I., F.H.A. 
insurance and all payments for the home 
that needed. There are some here that 
can be bought from $500 and up equity 

I would be more than happy to help 
some of the old gang (ret.) men get one 
Most of these homes are not over five years 
old. Schools, churches and grocery siores 
have bus service close by paved streets. 

Our city of Muskogee is a fine place to 
live and the folks here are the best. Retired 


would be 


First, 


feet 


lives 


one Gaim 


see the 


are 
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Pay 


Less Now! 


SAVINGS TO 





Immediate savings up 

territory can be 

GOVURNMENT 

costs to you because they 

class of policy holders 

erty damage, liability 

prehensive personal liability 

«collision damage to your car 
SURANCE 


yours on 


SERVICES 





low cost 


to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
his complete, 
INSURANCE 
deal direet with a highly selected and specialized 
Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 

medical payments . 

comprehensive fire and theft coverage 
Covers towing 
is always available to YOU! 


Automobile Insurance Policy. 
UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
. accidental death 


Remember, once a policy holder, 
Men who know Coast 


Guard problems handle your policies 


This Floater 

or abroad 
t ture, jewelry and valuable effects 
~ perils 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8S. 
It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 


Insures you against 14 named 


Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 











GOVERNMENT hea 


MAIL 214 Broadway 


lial 
COUPON 
FOR 
FULL 
DETAILS 


Name 


Address 


scription 


Business Use 


2 Great Policies tor 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
San Antonio, Texas (18) 


Married Single 
Annual 
Mileage 
Ages of 

. Drivers 

Preferred Const Guard Personnel 








personnel can live here and be very happy 
on their retirement check if they budget it. 

My open to anyone who 
seeks As far as working here, 
we have kinds of 
construction work, 


Services are 
a nice home 
such as 


various work 


glass plants, building 
etc. 


Your Shipmate, 


JIM MAHAN, BMC (Ret.) 


Parents Of Coast Guardsman 
Deplore Lack Of Publicity 


1125 W 
Indianapolis, 


36th Street, 
Ind. 


cr son is serving his fourth year as a 
the United States Coast 
we have found 


the 


member of 
during that time, 
enjoyment in 


Guard and 
much information and 
Magazine. 

Inasmuch as you ask for criticism of the 
publication, there is suggestion we 
should like to make, that is, if pos 
sible, you give more news concerning the 
activities of the various individual ships and 


one 
and 


shore installations 


While the general infor- 
mation is interesting, we should like to see 
more detail 

Actually, however, our real “gripe” is 
the small amount of space devoted to Coast 
Guard news in the daily papers, at least in 
the inland cities. Whenever anything occurs 
in which the Coast Guard is involved, all 
that is said is that “‘a Coast Guard cutter 
is speeding to the rescue” or something 
equally vague. 


Knowing of the good work done by the 
Coast Guard from day to day, as well as 
the acts of courage and bravery in times of 
disaster, it seems to us that this information 
should be given more publicity. As indi- 
there hardly seems much we can 
do, but perhaps through your publication 
you might be able to accomplish something 
along this line. 


viduals 


Very truly yours, 


MR. &% MRS. WILFRED BRADSHAW. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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IN THE FAR NORTH: 


GOING TO THE DOGS 


Coast Guardsmen Find Dogs Useful On Northern Trek 
Modern Helicopter Employed With Traditional Huskies 





a> 


The dog teams are aroused, and the Eskimos apply the whip. This is about the only language the dogs understand; 
they are not pets, as we know our dogs. The men will rile some of the time, but will also do a lot of mushing, or 
traveling on foot. Officers and crew of the Icebreaker EaA;twinp line the rail to watch a sight most of them have 
never seen before, and may never see again. Equipment needed for the hydrographic mission is loaded on the sledges, 
strong wooden vehicles with low runners, curved at the tiv. Hooded parkas protect the men from the bitter cold. 
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cA DOG TEAM trip in the vicin- 
ity of Cape Christian, Baffin Island, 
during a special hydrographic mis- 
sion assigned to the Coast Guard 
Icebreaker EASTWIND (WAGB- 
279) afforded the opportunity for 
an exchange of new experiences for 
the Eskimo residents of the area 
and the Coast Guard crew. 

As a unit of the Navy Task 
Force which resupplied far northern 
weather stations in the Arctic dur- 
ing the summer of 1952, the EAsT- 
WIND crisscrossed Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay on this phase of her trip 
in May. It was the first time that 
transit had been effected in the 
northern reaches of that area so 
early in the season. 

The ship, at times, had to force 
her way through ice ranging from 
6 to 10 feet in thickness. She had 


penetrated to a point within 25 miles 
of the Baffin Island shoreline when 
solid shore ice made further prog- 
ress impossible. 

Then, because certain hydro- 
graphic information was required in 
the vicinity, preparations had to be 
made for the transportation and re- 
turn of personnel and equipment 
over approximately 40 miles of ice 
and snow. Captain O. A. Peterson, 
commanding officer, took off in the 
EASTWIND’S helicopter for a native 
settlement at Clyde Inlet and, aided 
by a local native trader, arranged 
with the Eskimos for dog teams and 
sledges. 

It took the teams 20 hours to 
reach the ship, guided by the heli- 


copter. Equipment was loaded on 


the sledges, and the crew members 
who had volunteered for the rugged 
trek were eager to start. The Eski 


mos cracked their whips, dogs bent 
to the traces, and the party left 
about 8 P.M. Later, with the tem- 
perature hovering around zero, the 
wind increased in velocity and 
brought a heavy snowfall. Anxiety 
for the safety of the party was dis- 
pelled on the following morning, 
however, when the “‘watch dog” 
helicopter scouted the trail and 
spotted the travelers still under way 
and in good spirits. 

When the party had completed 
its work and returned to the EAST- 
WIND, the sledges were unloaded 
and the Eskimos were invited aboard 
for a hot meal of “‘civilized’’ food, 
and a movie. Knives and forks were 
new to them, but with a little coach- 
ing from the crew, the Eskimos man- 
aged to put them to effective use. 
Afterward, they watched the movie, 
enjoying the sound and action even 


When the Eskimo stops cracking his whip, the dogs drop in their tracks. They are always hungry and tired, will eat 
anything. On trips they are usually fed seals which the Eskimos catch for them. The traces are made from seal 
skin, cut spiral fashion for greater one-piece lengths. 
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though they could not understand 
what was being said. 


As the EASTWIND made ready to 
depart, it was learned that the native 
leader was setting out on a long trip 
farther north. He was offered a lift 
on the EASTWIND, and graciously 
accepted. Getting his sledge and 
team aboard the ship was a new ex- 
perience for all hands, since the dogs 
were reluctant to leave the ice and 
snow. Most of them had to be car- 
ried up the gangway. 


[wo days later they were let off 
on the ice within 30 miles of their 
destination. Normally, the journey 


“i, 


No baby sitters for the Eskimos! These little ones go everywhere with Mother, snugly 

bundled on her back. They learn to “rough it” at an early age. The women posed for the 

Coast Guard photographer from the Icebreaker Eastwinp, when the ship's helicopter visited 

their village at Clyde Inlet on Baffin Island to arrange for dog teams and sledges to carry 
men and equipment on a hydrographic mission. 
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Though they can't understand a word of the 
dialogue, these Eskimo visitors aboard the 
EASTWIND are enjoying the action and sound 
of an American movie. The flash photo was 
shot in the darkness of the projection space 
when laughter indicated they were amused. 
The face of the little boy half hidden behind 
those in the first row reflects the delicht of 
children the world over with the thrill of a 
new experience. 


over rugged hills and ice in the bit- 
ter cold would have taken them two 
weeks. 





GAG LINES 


Mother: “‘After all, he’s only a 
boy, and boys will be boys, they 
must sow their wild oats.” 

Father: ‘‘Yes, but I wouldn't 
mind if he didn’t mix so much rye 
with it.” 

eo ae 

Doctor: “I don’t like the looks 
of your husband.” 

Wife: “I don’t either, but he’s 
good to the children.” 

ny See 

A sailor was eating chow at the 
mess hall when a friend joined him: 
“Hullo, Bill,” he said, ‘“‘whatta ya 
got there, tea or coffee?”’ 

“They didn’t say,’’ replied his 
buddy. 


* * * 


A girl with a beautiful set of pins 
usually sticks someone. 
a ee 


‘These are satin bloomers.” 
“Haven't you any that haven't 
been used before?” 
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Alternate interiors afford 
maximum operational 
utility for the Samaritan: 
A 27 litters 

B 40 aft-facing seats 

€ a combination of both 


CONVAIR’S FLYING SAMARITAN, the ultimate in “flying 
hospitals,” is the Air Force’s first pressurized twin-engine air evacua- 
tion transport. The Convair Samaritan fleet, known as C-131A’s, will 
be equipped with modern facilities for air-borne treatment and comfort. 


The Samaritan is another military version of the Convair-Liner, the 
world’s most popular passenger plane ...choice of leading airlines. 


CONVAIR 


San Diego & Pomona, California + Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 


WATCH FOR MORE UTILITY OF CONVAIR AIRCRAFT...ACHIEVED THROUGH ENGINF”" "ING FOR THE Nth POWER? 
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Fs ea " 
MINUTES INSTEAD OF HOURS—In just 28 minutes New 


York Airways’ big Sikorsky S-55s can speed loads of air- 
mail between 3 major airports in the New York City area. 


Motor trucks took hours. Eventually these helicopters 
will carry passengers and freight, as well as mail, to 40-odd 
cities in nearby New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE 
FLYING JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 


HIT AND RUN—U. S. Marine ingenuity and cooperation 
solved the problem of how to launch a rocket attack on 
enemy strong points, then shift positions before rocket 
smoke trails and dust could be used by the enemy as a 
guide for counter-battery fire. Here a Sikorsky Marine 
helicopter positions the rocket launcher and ammunition a 
short distance behind the front lines. 


SAVING TIME AND EXPENSE— More efficient use of time is 
always an objective in modern business. To provide 
speedy, flexible transportation, the Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., has adapted a Sikorsky 
S-55 to its extensive operations. Now engineers and oper- 
ating executives go by helicopter from plant to plant. The 
company says overhead savings will be substantial. 














LIFTED TO SAFETY— Hovering over simulated 
destruction, a Sikorsky helicopter shows its 
versatility at the Federal Civil Defense Staff 
College by plucking an “injured man’’ from 
the ruins of a “bombed”’ 5-story building. 
Civil Defense officials say “There is no limit 
to the work these helicopters can do... in 
time of war... in any emergency.” 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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Parents Are Glad To Be 
Learning About Coast Guard 
710 Neil Avenue, 
Columbus 8, Ohio 
*NCLOSED find my check for 
of the Magazine 
We are enjoying every issue as it comes 
long and we are learning of the great work 
of the U. S. Coast Guard 
We lived along the until 
two years ago but did not know much of 
the Coast Guard work until our son enlisted 


renewal 


Jersey shore 


and sent us the Magazine. He is serving on 
the Cutter COOS BAY at Portland, Maine. 
We are always on the lookout for an article 
concerning the COOS BAY and its patrols 
We like the Magazine as it is and 
are we learning! 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. EDWINA RULLMAN 
Retired Man Tells Of His 
Adjustment To Civilian Life 
202 W. Indigo Street, 
Compton, California. 
WOU asked for a line from retired men 
asking about how we like the Maga- 
zine. I like it fine as it is. Kind of gives 
us an idea of what is actually going on in 
the outfit. Also the young fellows seem 
to be keeping up the good work. I know 
some of us retired guys thought it would 
fall apart after we got out but it still seems 
to be doing all right 
I like the LUCKY CHASE stories. I was 
on her during the Algiers action and kind 
of felt guilty when I got off her after that, 
even when I was advised I ought to take 
a rest 
When I retired ({f got out on rheumatic 
heart after 25 years’ service) I was pretty 
first. 
I had so many plans for when I was retired 
and that put them all up a stump. I started 
on a career to outlive the doctors who put 
I tried TV repairing for a 
was too slow to compete with 
the young’ fellows who broke into the 
early. Tried the aircraft factories 
but they chased me out when my service 
medical 


despondent and sorry for myself at 


the bee on me. 
while but 


industry 


record showed up so when radio 
short last I got my 
papers straightened out and 
started riding merchant ships as radio oper 
ator and find I can still compete in that line 
pretty good, 

The I spent shuttling 
between Yokohama and Pusan and Inchon 
and last winter took a grain ship to Vi 
zagapan and Calcutta. Incidentally on this 
trip I sent out my first S O S in my career 


operators were year 


license and 


summer of ‘51 


when we found ourselves without a rudder 
River Bar, and I want 
to thank the gang at NMW that night for 
the fine service to me on the SS WINSLOW 
HOMER (KKCJ) That was a night we 
could have used a large cutter, but there 
was nothing but small tenders at Astoria 


on the Columbia 
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Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Base, made the presentation. 





OFFICER HONORED POSTHUMOUSLY 


At simple but solemn ceremonies at Buffalo Base, the aged mother of the late 

Lieutenant Thomas Crotty received honors awarded to her son. Mrs. Crotty is 

pictured here listening to Commander J. T. Hagglove reading a Letter of Com- 
mendation. Lieutenant R. E. Foley is in the background. 


The SECRETARY OF NAvy Letter of Commendation with 
Commendation Ribbon and Metal Pendant has been awarded 
posthumously to Lt. Thomas J. E. Crotty, USCG, for out- 
standing performance of duty with Naval Units in the Philip- 
pines during the Japanese invasion in 194d and 1942. 

Lt. Crotty graduated from the Coast Guard Academy in 
1933. After the fall of the Philippines, Lt. Crotty was taken 
prisoner and died of diphtheria in the Japanese POW camp at 
Camp Cabantuan in September, 1942. 

At a general muster of the officers and men of the Buffalo 
Coast Guard Base on 21 November, 1952, Lt. Crotty’s citation 
and the Commandant’s personal letter of appreciation were pre- 
sented to his mother, Mrs. Helen Crotty, age 75, of 18 Milford 


Commander J. T. Hagglove, Commanding Officer of Buffalo 








and 9,000 tons of wheat is kind of un- 
handy to handle with no rudder and kind 
of cold to go swimming in a snow storm 
(January 20, 1952). Anyway, they got 
us some commercial tugs and we got back 
to Astoria, then three weeks getting un- 
loaded and into drydock to get a new 
rudder. Then we made the trip without 
incident, except a fellow died off Singapore 
and another guy got his head fractured. 
We got May (18,000 miles at 
8.5 knots) and laid the ship up. 

I have been home ever since except short 
jobs relieving operators for vacations. It's 
good pay and I can work six months out 
of the year and stretch it the rest on some 
of my projects that I can still handle. Also, 
I feel better at sea for some reason, although 


home in 


it isn’t my idea of a permanent way of life. 
My wife and family don't like it but they 
put up with it to be able to eat and live 
better. You hear a lot about the crews on 
these ships being bums, but so far I've been 
with some fine fellows with the bums in a 
very small minority. Something on the 
order of our old tincan sailors. All the 
Skippers and Officers on the OCALA, VIC- 
TORY, WINSLOW HOMER and_ ILLINOIS 
have really known their business. I expect 
to take a relief job on the FAIRISLE (Wat- 
erman S. S. Co.) bound for Yokahoma, 
Kobe and Okinawa and return, the last of 
this week, so hasta luego from an ex-ship- 
mate. 


ALLEN DEYARMOND. 
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MAN FROM KANSAS: 


IKE, MAN OF DESTINY 


Tere is an ancient proverb 
which declares that great men are 
not recognized for their greatness 


during their own times. Unfortu- 
nately, too often this is true. Abra- 
ham Lincoln is today looked upon 
as one of the most Christ-like per- 
sons ever to draw the breath of life. 
Yet during his lifetime there were 
those who reviled him, who cursed 
him, who spat upon him. And one 
citizen, overflowing with hatred, 
went to great pains to send him to 
a premature death. 


Abraham Lincoln rose from hum- 
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— By EDWARD LLoyp — 


ble beginnings to take the helm of 
a troubled nation when that nation 
was threatened by destruction both 
from within and without. Before 
he went to a maftyr’s grave he had 
the momentary satisfaction of see- 
ing this nation restored to a real 
degree of unity. re 

It has been said that America has 
the happy faculty of bringing forth 
in troubled times a truly great lead- 
er. And this MAGAZINE feels that 
this happy faculty is again asserting 
itself in this year of atomic bombs, 
hydrogen bombs and international 
banditry. 


This MAGAZINE feels that a great 
and good man has emerged from 
the stench of party politics and po- 
litical corruption —- a man steeped 
in the qualities of great personal 
character and profound professional 
ability — a man whose strong hand 
on the helm will lift this nation 
from the mire of confusion,, fear 
and uncertainty that has marked 
the recent years. 


We feel that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is no ordinary man. We 
feel that he is no ordinary political 
office holder. We feel that Dwight 
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man for the 
ages, a man given to this nation for 
the purpose of saving this nation 
from destruction by its enemies - 
enemies both within 
and across the seas. 


D. Eisenhower is a 


our borders 


We feel that we are being privi- 
leged to live in an era that will etch 
itself deep into the pages of history, 
an era in which the honest soul of 
America will be reclaimed from the 
mire of corruption into which it has 
been plunged by traitors within our 
midst, 


We feel — and we deeply believe 

that America is on the threshold 
of a new age of morality and vigor. 
We feel that fortune hunters will no 
longer think of the U. S. Govern- 
ment as the easiest victim for their 
machinations. We feel that traitors 


who aspire to sell our secrets of na- 
tional defense will think twice be- 
fore risking the wrath of an aroused 
people. 


We feel that a great leader has 
come to the fore, a leader who will 
inspire American citizens by the 
strength of his personal character 
and by the vigor of his unyielding 
faith in the basic strength of Amer- 
ica. 


We feel that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is a ‘‘Man of Destiny,”’ a 
man sent by heaven to drive the 
money changers from the temple, 
to destroy the Benedict Arnolds, to 
strengthen the fibre of our nation 
and to lift the word ‘‘patriotism”’ 
from the mockery into which it has 
fallen and place it on an honorable 
level! 











We feel that under the guidance 
of this man America will rise in 
strength to become the leader of in 
ternational peace, a strong America 
no longer cowering before the war 
lords of the Kremlin; an America 
that will not rely for security upon 
the whims of foreign powers! 

Assuredly, this man is a Man of 
Destiny! 

Born in a poor section of a small 
Texas town, Dwight D. Eisenhow 
er was raised in modest circumstances 
in Abilene, Kansas. His humble sur- 
roundings gave him early indoctri- 
nation to a way of life that is typi- 
cally American but which is 
often ridiculed by parlor pinks and 
society sophisticates. At an early 
age he learned the meaning of frugal 
ity, of labor, of living within one’s 
means, 


too 





‘ 


The most important residence in the world is Number 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., the White 
House, new home of President and Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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Too poor to gain entrance to a 
civilian college, young Eisenhower 
passed the entrance examinations for 
the U. S. Military Academy. He 
entered West Point in June, 1911, 
and his career since that date is well 
known to practically every Amer- 
ican. That Ike was a very normal 
young man is shown by his conduct 
record at West Point. He ranked 
95th in conduct and collected a long 
line of demerits for lateness, ab- 
sences, improper uniforms, room in 
disorder, He was as typically 


American as baseball and peanuts; 
as typically homespun as beans and 
hot dogs! 


Today he is as typically Ameri- 
can as the founding fathers of this 
nation; and he is as dedicated in his 
mission to save this nation from 
disaster as were those early found- 
ing fathers. 


Truly, Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
a Man of Destiny. This we feel. 
This we believe. 


GIVE US GUIDANCE 


O great Jehovah of the land 
For which our fathers bled, 
Show us, we pray, a light that we 
May see the road ahead. 
Entangled in the mazes of 
Political design, 
We struggle in the wilderness 
And cannot see Thy sign. 


Stretched stark along the path of Time 
Dead nations mark its length, 
Unwisely ruled by greed and graft, 
And taxed beyond their strength. 
Oh qive us light, lest we shall fall 
Like nations gone before — 
Shall lose our fathers’ heritage, 
And falling, rise no more. 


Oh grant us, pray, that those brave sons 
Who sleep, in battle slain, 
And those whom peacetime service slew, 
May not lie dead tn vain. 
O great Jehovah, Thou hast held 
With us, through good and ill 
Whatever Future holds in store, 
Pray be Thou with us still. 
—— HENRY C. CHURCHMAN. 


Within the halls of the United States Capitol Building the Congress will make many important decisions that will 
have great bearing upon the ability of President Eissnhower to conduct a successful administration 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—May I extend my present enlistment? I served 
38 months in the Coast Guard from 1942 to 1945. In 
1950 I joined the inactive Reserve, requested active 
duty and was sworn in on 1 April, 1951. I have been 
told that I cannot extend my current enlistment because 
of my age. I am 42, 

A.—yYour age is no bar to extending your current 
Reserve enlistment or re-enlisting in the Reserve upon 
expiration of your current enlistment. Your age does, 
however, make you ineligible for enlistment in the 
Regular Coast Guard. You will be eligible for release 
to inactive duty upon completion of 17 months’ active 
duty or you may, at your option, remain on active 
duty until you complete 24 months’ active service in 
accordance with paragraph 13 of Personnel Circular 
No. 21-52. 


*” * * 


Q.—We would like to learn our position on the 
eligibility list for future advancement to CPO: 
Ray O. Beard, EN1. 
Dennie W. Buchanan, QM1. 
Roy A. Gay, EN1. 
Henry E. Brunet, BM1. 

A.—Ray O. Beard (260-795) EN1 is No. 106 on 
the eligibility list for advancement to ENC(P). Den- 
nie W. Buchanan (278-275) QM1 is No. 11 on the 
eligibility list for advancement to QMC(P). Roy A. 
Gay (274-621) ENI1 is No. 76 on the eligibility list 
for advancement to ENC (P). Henry E. Brunet (229- 
768) BM1 is No. 6 on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment to BMC (P). 


* * * 


O.—Two years ago I took the qualifying exami- 
nation for assignment to the R. C. A. Institute. I 
would like to learn if I passed that test and if I was 
placed on the eligibility list? 

A.—Names of 21 top enlisted men on the preced- 
ence list established as a result of examinations given 
to personnel who have made application for assign- 
ment to advanced electronics training at the R. C. A. 
Institute were published in the Weekly Report of 
Activities and Developments No. 28-51 dated 13 July, 
1951. In addition, the list was submitted for publi- 
cation in the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
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At the present time, it is anticipated that Headquar- 
ters will make selections at the rate of two every three 
months from this list until it is exhausted. Therefore, 
only personnel whose names appear on the published 
list will be assigned to R. C. A. Institute for approxi- 
mately the next year. At the end of this period, it is 
planned to hold another examination and establish 
a new precedence list. 

Standing on the precedence list below the 21 will 
not be furnished in response to individual requests. 

The names of the 21 men appearing on the original 
eligibility list are repeated herewith: 

EATON, Donald R. YANO, Archie C. 
SESSIONS, Russell RAY, David F. 
PECK, George R. WOERZ, Melvin W. 
DAVIS, Eugene L. GALLIAN, Fred B. 
CRAWFORD, Edward FREDERICK, Warren 
BUBY, Thomas P. SCHUTTE, Theodore 
SULLINS, Robert L. NEUMAN, Robert H. 
HARTMAN, John T. IMLER, Robert C. 
MAXWELL, Cyril D. BOUCHARD, Paul J. 
KNAUSS, Daniel L. BLAKE, James A. 
BERNHARDT, Richard 


* * * 


Q.—TI would like to learn what my standing ts on 
the list for future promotion to ENC. I was originally 
Number 192 on the list.—J.A.B. 

A.—You are Number 103 on the eligibility list 
for ENC. 

"hea eee 

Q.—Does Headquarters plan to hold examinations 
in the near future for men seeking advancement to 
Chief Hospitalman and Chief Electrician? 

A.—Examinations for Chief Hospital Corpsman 
and Chief Electrician’s Mate are scheduled to be held 
during the first week of April, 1953. See Personnel 
Circular No. 46-52. 

es * 

Q.—I would like to learn if Headquarters would 
be likely to grant approval of a request, through official 
channels, for a special examination for a man seeking 
advancement from BM1 to BMC. 

A.—Headquarters would not approve a request for 
a special examination for advancement to BMC(P). 
Examinations for CPO are held on a service-wide basis 
only. Attention is invited to Article 5-C-25, Person- 
nel Manual. 

* * + 

Q.—In the case of an enlisted man who retires at 
the end of 25 years of service, with no physical dis- 
ability, will his wife receive any financial compensa- 
tion when the retired man dies? 

A.—If a veteran retires by reason of years of service 
and does not have a physical disability incident to his 
service, his widow may receive a non-service connected 
death pension provided that the veteran had service 
during World War I. Pensions for non-service con- 
nected death however may not be paid to a widow 
without child or children if her annual income exceeds 
$1,400 a year. If there is a minor child or children 
her annual income may not exceed $2,700 per year. 
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Q.—When was the most recent examination held 
for men seeking advancement to SDC and when will 
another such examination be held? 

A.—There has never been an examination for SDC. 
In view of the present needs of the service, it is not 
anticipated that an examination for that rating will 
be held in the near future. 

* * * 

Q.—In October I took the examination for possible 
advancement to Chief Firecontrolman. I would very 
much like to learn my standing on the eligibility list 
as a result of that examination. 

A.—It is not anticipated that the complete results 
of the examinations held for CPO in October will be 
known before 1 February, 1953. 

* * + 

Q.—In October I took the examination for possible 
advancement to Chief Radarman. I would very much 
like to learn my standing on the eligibility list as a 
result of that examination. 

A.—li is not anticipated tht the complete results of 
the examinations held for CPO in October will be 
known before 1 February, 1953. 

ok * + 


Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding exam- 
inations for stewards seeking promotion to rate of 
Chief Steward? 

A.—lIt is not anticipated that the complete results of 
will be held in the near future. 

* * * 


Q.—My son ts tn the Coast Guard and I would 
like to follow the work of the Coast Guard via the 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD MAGAZINE. However, I will 
soon depart for diplomatic duty in Hongkong, China. 
Is there any way in which I can obtain copies of the 
MAGAZINE? 

A.—yYes, you can obtain copies of this MAGAZINE 
at Willing Book Company, Room 7, Number 20 Ice 
House Street, Hongkong, China. 


* * * 


Q.—-I enlisted in the Navy on 16 April, 1945. On 
1 September, 1945, I left San Francisco for Saipan, 
arriving at Saipan on 13 September, 1945. Two days 
later I was assigned to the USS PS-1143. I remained 
aboard until February, 1946. Then I returned to the 
States. I enlisted in the Coast Guard on 15 March, 
1947, and have had unbroken service since that time 
with 4.0 conduct. Can you inform me as to what 
ribbons I am entitled to wear? 

A.—You should address a request to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, via your commanding officer and 
the Commandant (PS), requesting you to be issued 
the medals you earned while serving with the VU. S. 
Navy. Be sure to include your Navy service number 
and rating at the time of discharge. 

* * * 


Q.—To date I have been unable to obtain any in- 
formation regarding my release from active duty. I 


was recalled to active duty on 27 September, 1951, 
after serving in the regular Coast Guard from 5-7-46 
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to 5-6-49. I would like to know when I will be re- 
leased from active duty.—E.WJ.C. 

A.—In accordance with paragraph 13(c) of Per- 
sonnel Circular No. 21-52, you will be released to 
inactive duty on 26 September, 1953. 

* * * 

Q.—lIs it possible to state at this time whether or 
not Headquarters will be able, during the calendar 
year of 1953, to authorize the retirement of some en- 
listed men under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Law (Twenty-Year Bill)? 

A.—It is not possible to state at this time when 
the Coast Guard will be in a position to retire any 
enlisted men who have completed more than 20 years 
of active service. As stated in Personnel Circular No. 
30-52 the curtailment of retirements was caused by the 
reduction of funds appropriated for retired pay. It is 
hoped that funds zppropriated for retired pay for the 
next fiscal year will permit some enlisted 20-year re- 
tirements. 

* + * 

Q.—After completing Engineman School at Groton 
with an 82.3 average I was sent to a Port Security 
Unit aboard a forty-foot patrol craft. I have been 
here five months now and the engineering officer re- 
fuses to give me my rate unless I know each and every 
part of a forty-footer engine and its electrical system 
and what it does and how it works. Since these boats, 
call for an EN1 and I believe I know enough to run 
these engines, can you advise me as to how I can get 
my rate? 
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A.—Are you prepared to perform the duties of an 
Engineman at any Coast Guard unit? If you were 
transferred from your assignment aboard a forty-footer 
to a vessel of an entirely different type, could you qual- 
ify as an Engineman? Your best bet is to comply 
with the requirements laid down by your superior 
officer. Many years ago your Editor took the exam- 
ination for advancement to Engineman first class. He 
passed every qualification except that which had to do 
with a knowledge of semaphore! Your Editor was 
granted a brief respite before the examination was 
brought to its conclusion. During the next cight hours 
your Editor mastered the art of semaphore well enough 
to pass the required qualifications. We suggest you do 
the same thing —— devote your efforts toward master- 
ing the requirements laid down by your superior offi- 
cers. We know of no magic road to success and we 
are unable to tell you how you can achieve a petty 
officer rating without complying to the requirements 
established by your superiors. 


* * * 


Q.—Is it posstble to supply the date on which the 
Cutter MCCULLOCH went into commission? Also, 
how many weather patrols did the MCCULLOCH make 
during 1947? 

A.—The Cutter MCCULLOCH (WAVP-386) was 
commissioned on November 25, 1946. In 1947 it 
made the following weather patrols: 

STATION 
Able 
Charlie 
Able 
Charlie 
Charlie 
Able 


ARRIVED 
1-11 
2-16 
5-18 
6-21 
8-23 

12- 4 


DEPARTED 
2- 2 
3- 8 
6- 8 
7-12 
9-16 
12-20 


Total—6 patrols. 














a 


> Floyd 


“Okay! If you don't want to apologize, I willl" 
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“Look, Ma! Texas has got a Navy!” 


Q.—My husband lost his BT3 rating in January, 
1950. He was discharged in September, 1950, and 
was called back in September, 1951. Since that time 
he has not made BT3 or any other rating. Can you 
find out why he has not been promoted? 


A.—Sorry, but we feel that this type of question 
should not be handled by the Questions and Answers 
department. The lady's husband should be able to 
find out aboard his ship the reasons why he has not 
been promoted. 


Q.—Can an enlisted man re-enlist for an indefinite 
period with mandatory service for six years and the 
option of being discharged any time thereafter? 


A.—Under existing law enlistments or re-enlist- 
ments in the regular Coast Guard may not exceed six 
years. 


QO.—-On what date will my enlistment expire? I 
enlisted in Grand Rapids, Michigan, as an Officer Can- 
didate on 8 January, 1952. I spent one month at the 
Academy and then reverted to the enlisted ranks as 
SN. I hold a Reserve classification, my Service Num 
ber being 2029-309. I served one year in the Navy 
from 1945 to 1946. Will this one year of service have 
any bearing on my date of discharge? When wil! I be 
discharged from the Coast Guard? 

A.—Under the laws now in effect, you will be 
eligible for release from active duty on 7 January, 
1954, in accordance with paragraph 13(c) of Person- 
nel Circular No. 21-52. Your prior Navy service from 
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7-31-45 to 7-27-46, less than one year, does not affect 
the date of your release to inactive duty. (See Person- 
nel Circular No. 21-52). Under Section 4 (d) (3) 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
a person under the age of 26 who enlists on or after 
20 June, 1951, is obligated to perform a total of 8 
years’ service which may be a combination of active 
and inactive service. Your statement that you were 
informed of such obligation and understood it is on 
file at Headquarters. Although you may be eligible for 
release to inactive duty on 7 January, 1954, you will 


be required to remain in the Reserve until the required 
service has been performed. 


* * * 


Q.——Who are the enlisted men occupying the Num- 
ber One positions on eligibility lists for advancement 
to Chief Petty Officer? 

A.—The seventeen first-class petty officers who hold 
the Number One positions on the various eligibility 
lists are: 

Chief Parachute Rigger—James M. Tierney, PR1. 

Chief Boatswain's Mate-—Henry E. Brunet, BM1. 

Chief Musictan—Stephen A. Zrenda, MU1. 

Chief Sonarman—Robert M. Edwards, SO1. 

Chief Botleeman—Dean A. Gerberg, BT 1. 

Chief Electronics Technictan—William J. Kemper, 

i 
Chief Aviation Ordnanceman—-Frank B. Hucks, 
AOl. 

Chief Commissaryman—Henry Waserski, CS1. 

Chief Gunner's Mate—Francis W. Courier, GM1. 

Chief Hospital Corpsman—W alter T. Sevold, HM1. 

Chief Quartermaster—Eugene P. Baumann, QM1. 

Chief Engineman-—Paul G. Graham, EN1. 

Chief Storekeeper-—Jack K. Lennon, SKI. 

Chief Damage Controlman—Reckner B. Moe, DC1. 

Chief Aviation Machinist’s Mate—Edward L. 

Appel, AD1. 
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Chief Electrician’s Mate (Telephone)—James E. 
Smith, EMT1. 


Chief Journalist—Robert E. Patty, JOL. 


= * * 


O.—We would like to learn our position on the 
eligibility list for retirement under provisions of the 
Enlisted Retirement Law. 


A.—The position of the several men who submitted 
the above question is listed herewith. Also the names 
of other enlisted men who have an interest in retire- 
ment are listed in the following answer: 


Service as of Standing on 
30 November 1952 Eligibility List 
GOWER, Damond M., CSC 26-1- 7 No. 12 
BIGORNIA, Catalino T., SD1 25-0 No. 89 
MAAHS, Herman A., MMC 

(AN) 
REED, Ola R., CSC 
SPARROW, Thomas J., CS1 
PETERSON, Ralph F., BML1 
KIRK, Tyree C., RMC 
ENGLISH, Thomas T., ENC 


Name 


+ 


No. 157 
No. 179 
No. 311 
No. 410 
No. 450 
8- No. 476 


enmeN DY DN 


orn wv + 


There is no record at Headquarters of a request for retirement 
from DOUGHTY, Clifton T., ENLC. 
The following retirements due to physical disability were effec- 
tive on 1 December, 1952: 
1. BARTUNEK, Joseph Fred, BMC (P) 
DUNAKIN, Alvin Norman, BM3(P) 
GARRISH, William Potter, BML1 
LILLISON, Philip William, SA 
5. SCISM, Herbert James, SK2 


PAKULSKI, William, QMC, was retired due to the completion 
of 30 years of service on 1 December, 1952. 

















“Here is an anniversary present I got for you to give me.” 
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——_ YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL R. J. MAUERMAN 


Chief, Office of Operations 


Rear ADMIRAL RAYMOND J. 
MAUERMAN was born in Bugalo, 
N. Y., on 23 April, 1898. He re- 
MAUERMAN was born in Buffalo, 
Grammar School No. 16, was grad- 
uated from Masten Park High 
School in Buffalo in June, 1915. 

When the United States entered 
the First World War he enlisted in 
the Coast Guard in April, 1917, as 
a ship's writer and was assigned to 
duty in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent, 10th Coast Guard District, 
and the Recruiting Office at Buffalo, 


N. Y. In January of 1919 his rat- 
ing was changed to that of yeoman, 
and six months later he was dis- 
charged from service in order to ac- 
cept an appointment as a Coast 


Guard cadet. He received a commis- 
sion as an ensign when he graduated 
from the Coast Guard Academy in 
the class of 1922. He subsequently 
progressed in grade until his pro- 
motion to Rear Admiral on April 
14, 1950. 


His first assignment as an officer 
was on the Cutter SENECA, from 
which he was detached in February, 
1923, to serve on the Cutter 
GRESHAM. In July of 1924 he re- 
ported to the Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for duty in connection 
with reconditioning and equipping 
the Destroyer BEALE and for as- 
signment to that ship when it was 
placed in commission. In January, 
1925, he was ordered to the same 
duty in connection with the De- 
stroyer MCCALL and assigned to 
her as executive officer. He returned 
once again to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard in August, 1926, for similar 
duty in connection with the De- 
stroyer DAVIS. 
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REAR ADMIRAL R. J. MAUERMAN 


In May, 1927, he began a tour 
of duty at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C., where he 
became Assistant Communications 
Officer. In addition to his regular 
duties he served as a Technical Ad- 
visor to the delegation representing 
the U. S. Government at the Inter- 
national Radio-telegraph Confer- 
ence held in Washington during the 
autumn of 1927. 


For two years, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1930, he served as executive 
officer on the Cutter Mopoc and 
then was designated commanding 
officer of the Destroyer SHAW, dur- 
ing which time the SHAW won the 
trophy for gunnery supremacy in 
the Coast Guard Destroyer Force. 
In command of the Destroyer ABEL 
P. UPsHUR from June, 1933, to 
May, 1934, he was aboard this ship 
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in Cuban waters during the Cuban 
Revolution of 1933. His next com- 
mand was the Cutter ICARUS, on 
which he served until September, 
1936. During this time the ICARUS 
attained the highest merit for patrol 
boats in Engineering Competition, 
for the year ending in June, 1935, 
and was awarded the Engineering 
Trophy for Class B patrol vessels. 


Following a short period of serv- 
ice as acting Chief of Staff in the 
New York Division in September 
and November of 1936, he became 
commanding officer of the Cutter 
ESCANABA. In July, 1939, he re- 
turned to Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters for duty in the Office of Opera- 
tions. During this period he served 
for some time in Port Security, 
Maritime Service, Ordnance and 
Gunnery and as Chief of the Beach 
Patrol Division. In December, 1940, 
he became Assistant Secretary and 
Treasury Department Representa- 
tive on two committees organized 
by the Defense Communications 
Board and in September, 1941, was 
designated a member of a third 


committee of the Board. He served 
on these committees until February, 
1942, when he was appointed a 
member of the Departmental Quali- 
fications Board for Commercial 
Radio Operators by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 


In July, 1943, he was placed in 
command of the USS JOSEPH T. 
DICKMAN, a Coast Guard-manned 
assault transport, and in January, 
1944, was awarded the Legion of 
Merit by the Secretary of the Navy 
for exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in the pefformance of out- 
standing services as commanding of- 
ficer of that ship during the amphib- 
ious assault on Italy. He was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for 
meritorious service as Commanding 
Officer of the USS JosEPH T. 
DICKMAN, an assault transport of 
Task Force “‘U’’ during the am- 
phibious invasion of Normandy on 
June 6, 1944. He was awarded a 
gold star in lieu of a second Legion 
of Merit for outstanding services 
during the amphibious invasion of 
Southern France on August 15, 
1944. He also holds the Navy Unit 


Citation, World Wars I and II Vic- 
tory Medals, and American Defense 
Medal, as well as the American and 
ETO Medals with four engagement 
Stars. 

In October, 1944, he was assign- 
ed for a short time to duty at Coast 
Guard Headquarters, where he served 
until March, 1945, when he was 
assigned as Chief of Staff, 4th Coast 
Guard District, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

In 1946 he was designated Cap- 
tain of the Port of Philadelphia, 
and Intelligence and Law Officer for 
the Fourth Coast Guard District. 
With the disestablishment of the 
Fourth Coast Guard District on 1 
July, 1947, and its amalgamation 
with the Third Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, Rear Admiral Mauerman be- 
came the Coast Guard Representa- 
tive of the Third Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, in Philadelphia. The Com- 
mandant assigned Rear Admiral 
Mauerman as Chief of Staff, Thir- 
teenth Coast Guard District, Seattle, 
effective 1 November, 1948. On 1 
September, 1950, he became Chief, 
Office of Operations at Coast Guard 
Headquarters. 
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VTurn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 
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Busazo BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaners tag — a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check —- a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter- 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes — cus- 
tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29. MARYLAND 
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made without delay. The story of the customer's com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop's routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver — a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


, 
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GROTON, CONN. 


Gunner's Mate School 


By JIM DALY, YM2 


! 
One of the most interesting 
schools located at the Coast Guard 
Training Station, Groton, Connec- 
ticut, is the Gunner’s Mate School. 
This school is headed by Lt. Charles 
B. Martinson, Jr., a former gunner’s 
mate himself. He is ably assisted by 
Sterling H. Stricklett, GMC, a man 
with 26 years’ experience in ord- 
nance, who serves as Assistant Offi- 
cer in Charge of the school. 

Here at Gunner’s Mate School the 
prospective gunner’s mate is in- 
structed by gunner’s mates, each 
considered an expert in his specialty, 
who average ten years’ service per 
man. Along with the specialized 
training, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, the students are taught the 
duties and responsibilities of a petty 
officer. This portion of the course 
is of prime importance and is treat- 
ed as such. Those who fail to meas- 
ure up to petty officer qualifications 
are disenrolled from the school. 

The Gunner's Mate Course is 21 
weeks in length with three classes 
running simultaneously, one class 
graduating and one class commenc- 
ing every seven weeks. Over this 
period of time all the various types 
of ordnance equipment used by the 


Coast Guard are dealt with. This 
is accomplished by the instructors 
through the utilization of training 
aids, Ordnance Pamphlets, Field 
Manuals, Ordnance Data, movies, 
strip films, study guides, lectures, 
etc., —— all are employed to enable 
the students to obtain a well-round- 
ed, basic knowledge of their rate. 


Supplementing classroom instruc- 
tion the gunner’s mate ‘'Practical 
Deck’’ is the scene of supervised stu- 
dent activity. The Practical Deck 
is just what the name implies, — 
a large room where the students re- 
ceive practical instruction on various 
pieces of ordnance equipment. The 
gunner’s mate students are given a 
chance to observe and learn just what 
makes ordnance equipment ‘“‘tick.”’ 
The Practical Deck houses all the 
different types or ordnance gear, in- 
cluding firecontrol equipment, used 
by the United States Coast Guard. 

Of course, it is realized that the 
rate of gunner’s mate requires that 
well known teacher, ‘‘Experience,”’ 
before any degree of perfection is 
attained. However, the majority of 
gunner’s mate students, upon gradu- 
ation, have a solid basic knowledge 
of the overall field of ordnance and 





It is the belief of the Editor that there is a lack of knowledge throughout the 
Service of the professional opportunities offered to young Coast Guardsmen by the 
petty officer schools at the Training Station, Groton, Conn. In future months we 
hope to be able to describe many of these petty officer schools. This month we are 
pleased to be able to describe the work of the Gunner's Mate School in a manu- 


script prepared by Jim Daly, Y N2. 
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are qualified to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a third-class petty officer. 
The first subject the new stu- 
dents have is “Introductory Ord- 
nance and Use of Hand Tools,” 
taught by Henry Smith, GMC. 
Smith attempts to explain just what 
the duties of a gunner’s mate are, 
giving the students a generalized 
idea of the overall task of a gun- 
ner’s mate. Following this, the 
proper handling, stowage, mainte- 
nance, etc., of all tools used in ord- 
nance work is expounded by Smith. 
During the second week Ambrose 
Feller, GM1, instructs in Small 
Arms. This subject covers the vari- 
ous types of small arms used 
throughout the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding the field and detail strip- 
ping, cleaning, maintenance, lubri- 
cation and range procedure and 
safety precautions of the pieces. 
Feller then switches from small 
arms technician to mathematics in- 
structor for the third week. This 
subject, Basic Mathematics, is in- 
tended to familiarize the gunner’s 
mate students with typical prob- 
lems involving the use of mathe- 
matics which they will encounter in 
ordnance work in the field. 
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Smith takes over again for the 
fourth week, teaching a split week 
of Lubrication and Ordnance Draw- 
ing. The first part of the week is 
devoted to correct lubrication and 
lubricants, while the latter portion 
of the week is set aside for instruc- 
tion in Ordnance Drawing. 

Basic Electricity occupies the spot- 
light during the fifth and sixth 
weeks. James Ryan, FCI, explains 
the role electricity plays in ordnance 
and gunnery. It is intended that, at 
the completion of this week, the 
students possess a workable knowl- 
edge of electricity pertinent to the 
operation of ordnance gear. 

Ammunition is the title of the 
7th week's subject. Throughout 
this week the proper handling, 
stowage, safety precautions, etc., of 
ammunition are explained and dem- 
onstrated by John Story, GM1. 

From Ammunition the students 
delve into the mechanisms of the 
3”50 gun and mount. Gilbert 
Lady, GM1, teaches this link in the 
chain of Gunner's Mate Course. The 
majority of the time devoted to 
this subject is spent on the practical 
deck with Lady instructing and su- 
pervising students’ work on the 
equipment situated there. 

The time representing the stu- 
dents’ ninth and tenth weeks in 
Gunner's Mate School is spent on 
the subject of the 20mm gun and 
mount. The first five days of in- 
struction embrace the theory of 
Operation, maintenance and casual- 
ties of this gun. ‘The instructor, 
William Callahan, GM1, employs 
a combination of films, study guides, 
lectures, wall charts and quizzes in 
an endeavor to furnish the students 
a clearer picture of the topic of dis 
cussion. 

The tenth week presents the pros 
pective gunner’s mate with an op- 
portunity of putting his ‘‘classroom 
learning’ to practical use as he is 
“turned to” on the associated equip 
ment located on the Practical Deck. 
The instructor during the second 
week of the 20mm is John Story. 

Ambrose Feller holds his class on 
the 40mm gun and mount on the 
Practical Deck during most of the 
following week. Here the students’ 
problems and inquiries concerning 
the subject gun and mount are more 
easily solved and answered by Feller. 
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The 12th week finds the gunner’s 
mate students listening to lectures, 
taking notes, reading various Nav- 
Pers and OP’s and viewing movies 
all dealing with Basic Hydraulics, 
under the tutorage of Gilbert Lady. 

The next field of ordnance the 
students encounter is Anti-Subma- 
rine Warfare presented by Charles 
Richardson, GMC. This subject's 
instruction includes all the various 
types of ASW equipment in use in 
the Coast Guard. 


The electrical hydraulic system 
which operates the 40mm mount is 
taught by Callahan. This subject, 
the 40mm Power Drive, is the 14th 
week’s work. Supplements to the 
classroom lectures delivered by Cal- 
lahan are movies, study guides and 
various other training aids. 


During the students’ 15th week 
at GM School the director systerns 
and electrical wiring circuits are 
studied. This field of ordnance, 
(Firecontrol, actually) is not taught 
too much in detail by the instructor, 
James Ryan, as the immediate end 
is to acquaint the students with a 
general picture of’ firecontrol work 
and the close connection that exists 
between the two rates, Gunner's 
Mate and Firecontrol Man. This 
is accomplished by lectures on the 
operation and maintenance of the 
director systems and associated equip- 


ment used by the USCG. 


The two weeks subsequent to 
Firecontrol, the 5”38 Gun and 
Mount and the 5”38 Power Drive, 
with Victor Hemsworth, GMC, in 
structing, occupy“the students’ time. 
Hemsworth devotes much of the 
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time to practical instruction utiliz- 
ing the Practical Deck as a class- 
room. 

One of the most interesting sub- 
jects the prospective GM's come in 
contact with is ‘‘Demolition.’’ This 
takes up the 18th week and is taught 
by Charles Richardson. Different 
types of explosives and fuze de- 
vices used with these explosives, de- 
molition techniques, etc., are ex- 
plained and demonstrated. 

Although it may come as a sur- 
prise to some of the students, there 
is quite a bit of paper work involved 
in the Gunner's Mate rate. The 
proper completion, filing, and dis- 
position of reports, logs, records, 
OCL’s, OML’s Ordnance Instruc- 
tions, etc., are taught by Callahan 
for the five days constituting the 
19th week. 

The 20th week's subject is the 
5” Projectile Hoist. The mechan- 
ism, lubrication and casualties of 
this piece of equipment are explained 
and shown by Victor Helmsworth. 
The Practical Deck is again the 
scene of animated activity as the 
gear housed therein is brought into 
use as an instructional aid by Hems- 
worth. 

The final week of the Gunner's 
Mate Course presents an opportu- 
nity to the students for general re- 
view and summation. Phases of the 
course which are not clearly under- 
stood are clarified and corrected. 

Then, following graduation, out 
into the field go the seaman gun- 
ner’s mates, proud possessors of the 
knowledge of a rate which is second 
to none - THE GUNNER'S 
MATE! 
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“Didn't have time to get any chow but I did bring along the 
Coast GUARD MAGAZINE.” 
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Crulfport Goes Coast Guard 


By RICHARD T. 


“All hands standby to unmoor 
ship!” 

“Little boy, 
standing back?”’ 

‘Now hear this, all guests are re- 
quested to stand clear of the port 
side while ship is getting under 
way.” 

“Cast off all lines!’’ 


would you mind 


Are these familiar cries? Some of 
them are, true, but there were a few 
additions aboard the Cutter NIKE 
(WPC-112) at Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi. It was the day that the NIKE 
turned excursion boat and the fami- 
lies of the crew and the townspeople 
took over the ship for a day of ac- 
quaintance with life in the Coast 
Guard. 

At 10 A.M. the NIKE departed 
Gulfport with 83 guests and 45 
crew members under the skillful 
hand of Ensign John D. O'Malley, 
for a sightseeing tour of Gulfport 
channel and vicinity. A heavy fog 
attempted to dampen the spirits of 
the guests and crew but it was to 
no avail as the NIKE set to sea. 

While the NIKE steamed out of 
Gulfport channel the zero hour of 
1100 drew near and the crew was 
forewarned of a man-overboard 
drill when guests had to be cau- 
tioned to stand clear of the pulling 
boats. Armand A. D'Ziggel, QM1, 
sounded the alarm from the bridge 
and the boat was manned and drop- 
ped with perfect coordination un- 
der the direction of Clifford S. Car- 
lisle, BM1, as the townspeople ob- 
served an exhibition of Coast Guard 
skill, The crew consisted of Ross J. 
Lesaicherre, SN, David B. Rauler- 
son, SN, William R. Unsell, SN, 
and Charles L. Viverette, SN, man- 
ning the oars, with John W. Swift, 
SN, showing his skill at the sweep. 

After all hands had hoisted the 
boat aboard, the ship proceeded on 
to Ship Island where we came to 
anchor for lunch. Ham, turkey, 
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BENTZ, RM2 


shrimp cocktails, potato salad and 
ice cream with cake made up the 
luncheon menu, served in buffet 
style on the quarterdeck with Louis 
Breitenbach, CMACH, officiating. 
At 1330 the ship weighed an- 
chor and the NIKE proceeded south- 
ward for Chandeleur Island where 
a pulling boat race had been planned. 
The schedule was interrupted, how- 
ever, when at 1335 hours, the Com- 
mander, Eighth District, sent a mes- 
sage ordering the NIKE to proceed 
and assist a fishing vessel which was 
carrying an injured man. The ETA 
was set at 1445 but the race between 
the NIKE and a CG PBY from Kees- 
ler Air Base in Biloxi, Mississippi, 
was halted at 1415 when operations 
officer Ensign Byron W. Jordan re- 
ceived word by way of the radio- 
room that the plane had landed and 
picked up the injured man and de- 
livered him to the hospital. The 
NIKE continued to proceed, how- 
ever, to determine if the fishing ves- 
sel was in need of any assistance. 





SEND IN THE NEWS! 


We don’t care how many of you 
fellows gang-up to read a single copy 
of your MAGAZINE but we do want 
all of you to form the habit of send- 
ing in news items for publication. 
Your ship, your unit, your ship- 
mates can only be represented in these 
pages if you send in the news! 











At 1500 Ensign Thomas L. 
Jackson took the deck as the NIKE 
recersed its course and returned to 
Gulfport, arriving at 1710. As the 
passengers disembarked, they ex- 
pressed their delight at having had 
an opportunity to see the Coast 
Guard in action. 


The highlight of the planned en- 
tertainment of the day came at 1530 
when the formal cutting of the 
ship's cake was performed on quar- 
terdeck by Miss Betty Ann Johnson, 
assisted by Master Billy Evans, both 
guests. Much painstaking work was 
performed by Milton L. Gerdes, 
CS1, who shaped the cake after the 
NIKE, complete with gun mounts 
and searchlights. The entire cook 
force, consisted of John F. Fay, 
CS2, Alfred J. Harrell, CS3, Rob- 
ert H. Wilson, SD3, and Ivery A. 
Tillman, TA. 


The entertainment for the day 
consisted of acquaintance with the 
ship's crew and fellow townspeople. 
The children spent the afternoon en- 
joying cowboy movies and short 
subjects shown by Dana G. Rum- 
baugh, ET 2, on the mess deck. The 
trip was smoothly coordinated 
throughout and went without mis- 
hap for which major credit must be 
given to LCDR F. J. Acord, com- 
manding officer, and LTJG C. J. 
Pare, executive officer, who headed 
the planning for the outing with 
assistance from representatives from 
each division of enlisted personnel. 


The weather for the day was in 
the favor of the NIKE except for 
blankets of fog, but the seas con- 
tained only slight swells and made 
for comfortable riding for the ma- 
jority of the guests. But even with 
the slight sea, Raymond J. Wil- 
liams, HM1, received top prize for 
the busiest man in the crew as he 
moved from person to person con- 
soling the pangs of seasickness. 


After the guests had departed and 
the ship had shifted to normal rou- 
tine once again, a cover of both re- 
gret and relief spread over the crew. 
Many friendships had started this 
day, friendships which might never 
have taken place if the initiative of 
a few men had not burst into a real- 
ity as the people of Gulfport “‘went”’ 
Coast Guard. 
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Consider Equipment... Faeilities... 
Manpower... Experience- 


ONLY THE 


AILROADS | 





ean handle the 
toughest transportation 
assignment 


Bigger, better equipped, and more 
experienced than all other public trans- 
portation systems put together 
—that’s the Railroads’ story 

in one simple statement. 


From coast to coast, from Canada to the 
Gulf, the Railroads are ready to 

help you. They'll deliver dependable, 
efficient, comfortable transportation 

... Wherever you want to go, 

whenever you want to go. 


For one or many —today’s 
best transportation is travel by train! 


Attractive reduced 
fares for furloughees 


Also 10% discount allowed R 4 ] af 
% dise ow 
for all military travel a I roa * 
on transportation requests of the JInited States 


America’s most complete transportation system 
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“The storekeeper was out of 
poison spray so I bought some castor 
oil.”’ 

“But that won't kill the bugs — 
it'll only make them big and fat.”’ 

“That's what I thought — then 
I can throw rocks at them.” 

oe ce 

He: “You are always wishing 
for what you haven't got.”’ 

She: ‘Well, what else can one 
wish for?” 

* * + 

“What the deuce are you doing 
down there in the cellar?’’ asked 
the puzzled rooster. 

“Well, if it’s any of your busi- 
ness,”’ replied the hen, ‘I’m laying 
in a supply of coal.” 

* * & 

Ist Motorist: ‘‘I love the beau- 
ties of the countryside.” 

2nd Motorist: ‘So do I. 


times I give ‘em a lift.” 
oe oe 


Some- 


One sailor had seven small sons 
and all dressed in blues — 

Another sailor said: He must be 
a yeoman; he makes seven copies of 
everything.” 

. ke 

I hear the mess sarge got shell 
shocked.” 

Yep! He got bashed with an egg 
in the kitchen.” 

* * * 

The Irishman at the observatory 
was new. He paused to watch a 
man peering through a large tele- 
scope. Just then a star fell. 

‘Man alive,” he exclaimed in 
amazement, “‘you’re a fine shot.”’ 

* * * 

‘My wife says that if I don’t give 
up drinking, she'll leave me.” 

“That's going to be pretty hard, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, I'll miss her.” 
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‘Gee, that was some blonde with 
you last night. Where did you get 
her?” 

“T don’t know. I just opened my 
billfold and there she was.” 

¢ # 2% 


Chief: ‘For months I couldn't 
discover where my wife was spend- 
ing her evenings.” 

Boot: “How'd ya find out?” 

Chief: ‘One evening I went home 
and there she was.” 

* * * 


The common highway hazards: 
Hic, hike and hug. 


* * * 
She: 
He: 

Buick.” 


“Where’s your chivalry?” 
“Oh, I turned that in for a 


* * * 


A young bee flitted to a rose bush 
and smelled a beautiful red bud... 
then a second rose did he whiff .. . 
and a third. Staggering to a fourth, 
he inhaled the fragrant aroma. And 
thus does our saga end; for the bee 
by this time had a snootful of Four 
Roses and didn’t really care. 

* * * 

The tired businessman arrived 
home. The cook had left that morn- 
ing without giving notice. The 
market had slumped all day. And 
now he found a farewell note from 
his wife. He knew that a shot 
would end all his troubles. So he 
opened the bottle and took one. 

* * * 

A wolf is a member of the male 
species who devotes the best leers 
of his life to women. 

ie, eee 


Show girls may have to answer a 
lot of questions when applying for 
a job, but it’s really a matter of 
form. 


‘I'm sorry that I haven’t a 
nickel,’’ said the lady as she handed 
the car conductor a ten-dollar bill. 

“Don’t worry, lady, you're going 
to have 199 of ’em in a couple of 
minutes! !”’ 

* * * 

Mother: ‘Do you like your new 
governess, sonny?” 

Son: ‘No, Mom, I hate her. I'd 
like to grab her and bite her on the 
neck like Daddy does.”’ 

* * * 


Jack (in front of dental display 
window): I believe I'll get myself 
a pair of teeth like those over there.” 

Virginia: ‘Hush, don’t you know 
it’s impolite to pick your teeth in 
public?” 

ee 

“Daddy, what is inertia?’’ asked 
the small boy. 

“Well,” replied the father, “If I 
have it, it’s pure laziness, but if 
your mother has it, it’s nervous 
prostration.”’ 

* + * 

Customer: “Have you a book 
called ‘Man the Master’?”’ 

Salesgirl: ‘‘Fiction department on 
the other side, sir.”’ 

* * * 

Then there’s the fellow with a 
stern look because his mother was 
frightened by the rear end of a ferry- 
boat. 

ae ee 

First Dumb Hunter: 
you detect an elephant?” 

Guide: ‘You smell a faint odor 
of peanuts on his breath.” 

ess 

Sweetie: “You'd better watch 
that arm of yours.” 

Marine: ‘‘Oh, it knows its way 
around.” 


“‘How do 


* * * 


“So you heard the bullet whiz 
past you?’ asked the lawyer of 
Rastus, who was up for disorderly 
conduct, 

“Yas, sah, ah heard it twice.”’ 

“How's that?” 

“Heard it whiz when it past me 

. and heard it again when ah 
passed it.” 
* * * 

“Sorry, Sailor, but I never go out 
with perfect strangers.” 

“That's okay, Babe, I ain’t per- 
fect.” 
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CAPE MAY AND GROTON SET FAST PACE IN SPORTS ACTIVITY 


Ox A WON-LOST basis the 1952 
version of the Cape May Receiving 
Center football team did not fare 
much better than the 1951 squad, 
but Captain Miles H. Imlay’s ‘‘team 
spirit outstanding” statement, was 
the key to the difference in the 8-1-1 
record of ‘51 as compared to the 
7-1 of 1952. 

Nicknamed the Bears, which is a 
throwback to the great Coast Guard 
teams of the late 20’s and early 30's, 
the Cape May team took on a chal- 
lenging schedule of high-powered 
eastern service competition. Games 
with powerful Bainbridge, the cub- 
tigers of Charlie Caldwell’s Prince- 
ton J.V.’s, and a rough schedule- 
ender with the Dover Air Force 
team, highlighted the season. In 
between, the Bears roared against 
opposition from the Atlantic City 
Naval Air Station, Chincoteague 
N.A.S., Bayonne Naval Supply De- 
pot, a friendly rival in the Coast 
Guard Port Security Unit from 
Philadelphia, and a locally flavored 
tilt with the Cape May Rockets, a 
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three-season undefeated semi-pro 
team until the Bears clawed them 
6-0 in the season inaugural. Sea- 
sonal downpours forced cancella- 
tion of the Marine Depot (Phila- 
delphia) game one week before the 
season's end, 


Defensive ability and an explo- 
sive, almost dynamic offensive were 
the by-products of the great team 
spirit generated by the Coast Guard 
athletes. After being scuttled by 
Bainbridge 27-0 early in the sea- 
son, the Bears hit their stride and 
were never challenged. The great 
defense limited opposition scoring to 
33 points, while the backs, fronted 
by a near impregnable offensive line, 
were reeling off 150 aerial and 
ground markers. 


The Cape May team of 35 men 
drawn from permanent and recruit 
personnel was tutored for its third 
consecutive year by head coach 
LCDR Roger B. Clark and Frank 
K. Smith, CS1. Both men have 


been with the team since its incep- 
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tion in 1950, and have piled up an 
enviable 20-5-1 record. 

The defensive line of the ‘52 
squad was overpowering; anchored 
by center and team captain, Russell 
‘Ace’ Adams, and supported by end 
Ed Stevens and Don Transue, tack- 
les Don Econe and Hank Wilson, 
and guards Pete Dalina and Bill 
Crooks. Without exception, the 
defensive line had top intercollegiate 
experience. 

Offensively the Cape May back- 
field was superlative. Holdovers 
from the 1951 team, Bob Connor 
and ‘‘Junie’’ Sica, were augmented 
by a host of backs headed by Billie 
McKinnon and Arnie Weber. Bain- 
bridge coach, Lt. (jg) Jim LaRue, 
wrote the critique of Sica when he 
called him the top football player 
in the Cape May-Bainbridge tilt. 
The 175-pound duel-threat back 
apprenticed for one year under Red 
Munger at Penn before transferring 
to Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kan., where he was voted to the 
Kansas Conference All-Star team in 
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The Cape May Receiving Center football team compiled an outstanding season's record with seven victories and only 
one defeat. The team was coached by Lieutenant Commander Roger B. Clark. 
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This excellent action photo shows the Cape May Receiving Center football team in action 


against the powerhouse club that represented Bainbridge Naval Training Station. 


The 


Coast Guardsmen (white uniforms) were defeated by the Navy team but then went on to 
win every remaining game on the schedule. 


1950. His brightest day was against 
Bainbridge when he went almost 
every minute offensively, and carried 
the ball on 75 per cent of the plays; 
sheer exhaustion forced his exit two 
minutes from the final gun. 

The first Football Banquet in 
Receiving Center history paid tribute 
to a great 1952 Bear team. The 
next day they sloshed and dragged 
through a mud-soaked field to win 
their finale, 13-0, from Dover 
A.F.B. Coach Clark paid tribute 
to his team when he said, “It was 
the best squad it has ever been my 
privilege to coach,’’ and it was a 
privilege, indeed, to watch as smooth 
running and well-oiled a football 
machine as the 1952 Coast Guard 
Bears. 


FINAL SEASON RECORD 
C.M. Opp. 
Cape May Rockets ey * 
Bainbridge Naval Training 
Center 0 
Bayonne Naval Supply 
Depot 


27 


Chincoteague Naval Air 
Station 

Atlantic City Naval Air 
Station 


27 


29 

Princeton University Junior 
Varsity 

C. G. Port Security Unit 
(Phila. ) 

Marine Depot (Phila. ) 

Dover Air Force Base 


19 6 


38 0 
Cancelled 
13 0 


139: 33 





GROTON C. G. STATION 


‘Berore a capacity crowd of 
1,500 screaming fight fans jammed 
into Morton Hall the visiting CG 


Training Station boxing team 
pounded out a lopsided victory over 
the favored team representing the 
Navy Sub Base, New London, 
Conn. 

With only a week and a half to 
train for the match the Coast Guard 
boys were definite underdogs going 
into the match. However, what- 
ever the lads from the Training Sta- 
tion lacked in experience and condi- 
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tioning they more than made up 
for in plain old guts! 


Due to advance publicity (mainly 
describing the merits of their fight- 
ers) released by the Sub Base via 
newspaper articles and radio, the 
boys from the Station were perhaps 
slightly awed prior to the bouts. 
They soon got over their “‘first night 
jitters,"” however, and put on a cou- 
rageous performance which warmed 
the hearts and caused much chest ex- 
panding of the many Coast Guard 
adherents in the stands. 


The Sub Base drew the first blood 
of the night as Emanuel Bridges 
handily defeated Arthur Lowe in 
the opening match. Bridges, the 3rd 
Naval District featherweight charm, 
displayed too much ring savvy for 
the outclassed but game Coast 
Guardsman, and gave the Sub Base 
boosters their first and last chance 
of the evening to crow. 


The remainder of the show was 
all Coast Guard with Radford 
“Chilesauce’” Jones of the GM 
School, hammering out a unani- 
mous decision over Al Harris of the 
‘Proteus’ in a lively middleweight 
scrap. Jones tore out of his corner 
at the opening gong throwing leath- 
er and soon had Harris backed into 
a corner where he proceeded to plant 
punches accurately on all parts of 
the sub sailor’s body and head. Ex- 
cept for a couple of ineffectual flur- 
ries by Harris the remainder of the 
fight was a replica of the first round. 

Only 43 seconds of bloody slug- 
ging comprised the next bout which 
ended in no decision. Marvin Schiff 
of the Coast Guard and Herb Hoov- 
er of the ‘‘Proteus’’ stood toe to toe 
trading bone crushing lefts and 
rights until head gashes suffered by 
both men necessitated the stopping 
of the bout by the referee. 

The closest match of the night 
found Stan Nawalaniec of the Coast 
Guard gaining a unanimous decision 
over Al Lemon of the “Fulton.” 
Nawalaniec chased Lemon for three 
rounds, but some clever counter 
punching by the ever retreating 
Lemon caused the fight to be inter- 
esting and fairly even. 

The final bout of the card, a 
heavy weight encounter, had the fans 
on their feet and screeching them- 
selves hoarse during all three action- 
packed rounds. One of the most 
colorful fighters ever to don a Coast 
Guard uniform, George Fuller, slug- 
ged his way to a one-sided verdict 
over Jim Foster of the Sub Base. 
Fuller is the type of fighter that has 
the crowd either roaring for him 
or for his blood! In the first round 
Foster tripped Fuller to the canvas, 
causing the Training Station slugger 
to become slightly angry. Fuller re- 
taliated by hitting Foster with every 
type of punch contained in his vast 
repertoire. Displaying tremendous 
power in both hands and a savage 
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style, Fuller decked the Sub Base 
fighter for two nine counts in the 
3rd round and probably would have 
put Foster down for good had not 
the bell sounded ending the fight. 
This bout concluded the evening’s 
pugilistic festivities and sent the 
hoarse, happy fans home mumbling 
to themselves, limp with excitement. 
A tremendous amount of credit 
for the Coast Guard's successful de- 
but is due to the boxing coach, Jim 
Ryan, FCl. Ryan put in many 
extra hours working with his fight- 
ers in an effort to prepare them for 
the match. The idea of having a 
boxing team to represent the Train- 
ing Station was conceived by Ryan 
and through the assistance and su- 
pervision of Felix McNeil, ADC, 
the team was organized and the 
match with the Sub Base was the im- 
mediate result. However, the efforts 
of Ryan and McNeil would have 
been in vain if it had not been for 
the interest and cooperation of Cap 
tain Beckwith Jordan, Commanding 
Officer of the Training Station, and 
Commander Statts, Executive Offi- 


With winter holding New London in its chilly grasp the softball season may seem jar away 
but not to these enthusiasts who won the county championship last year and have their 
eyes set on the state championship this year. The first breath of spring will find these 


guys again carrying the colors of the C. G. Training Station. 


Fourth row: Ensign A. P. 


Yates, manager; William Rowland, coach; Robert Malaussena, ass’t coach; Ralph Fuhr. 
Third row: Kenneth Amaral, A. Oravac, Claude Bolender, Kirk Dodge. Second row: Frank 


Formando, Frank Notti, B. Fessenden, D. Steinhaus. 


First row: Commander F. J. Statts, 


Executive Officer; Captain B. Jordan, Commanding Officer, and Lieutenant L. O. Pressey, 
Recreation Officer of the Training Station. 


cer of the Station. It was through 
these officers and men that boxing 


was made possible at the Coast 


Guard Training Station. 





GROTON DOES IT AGAIN 


By JIM DALY 


The debut of intra-service box- 
ing bouts at the U. S. Coast Guard 
Training Station, Groton, Conn., 
was a huge success as the Coast 


Guard defeated the U. S. 
marine Base of New London by tak- 
ing four of the six bouts. This was 
the second meeting of the two teams, 
the Training Station having also 
won a previous encounter held at 
the Sub Base last month. 


Navy Sub 


Introduced at ringside prior to the 
commencing of the bouts were Capt. 
Beckwith Jordan, Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Training Station; Capt. 
B. E. Sieglaff, Commanding Officer 
of the Sub Base; Comdr. F. J. Statts, 
Executive Officer of the Training 
Station; Johnny Bratton, former 
welterweight champion; George Ar- 
aujo, leading contender for the 
lightweight title; Dick McHale of 
the Rhode Island State Athletic 
Commission; Hughie Devlin, Con- 
necticut referee and one-time fighting 
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great; Jackie Lovatt, former New 
England welterweight champion, 
and Johnny Comparto, civilian ath- 
letic director of the Sub Base. 

The Sub Base got off to a fast 
start by taking the first two bouts 
of the match. The referee for these 
bouts was Araujo and the judges 
were McHale and Devlin. 

In the first bout, Emanual 
Bridges, 123, of the Sub Base, gain- 
ed a decision over George Artuyo, 
120, of the Training Station. Both 
judges called the fight a draw while 
Araujo gave the nod to Bridges. 

Araujo stopped the second bout 
in 1:56 of the third round and 
awarded Ernest Dennis, 145, of the 
Navy a TKO over Joe Kraus, 149, 
of the Coast Guard, as it was evident 
that Kraus was in trouble and could 
not continue. 

In the shortest but most sensa 
tional fight of the night, Bobby 
Ratty, 150, of the Coast Guard, 
KO'd Herb Hoover, 149, of the Sub 
Base in 26 seconds of the first round 
with a combination of two left 
hooks and a right cross to the head. 


The referee for this and the fourth 
bout was Bratton. 


After a round and a half of sav- 
age punching, Eddie Cambra, 154, 
of the Coast Guard, was awarded 
a TKO over Al Harris, 157, of the 
Navy. Cambra had too much heavy 
artillery for Harris and Referee Brat- 
ton stopped the bout in 1:33 of the 
second round. 

Fred Fulcher, 181, of the Coast 
Guard gained a split decision over 
Fred Caldwell, 174, of the Sub 
Base in a very close and extremely 
crowd-pleasing bout. Referee Jackie 
Lovatt and Judge McHale gave the 
bout to Fulcher while the other 
judge, Devlin, had Caldwell the 
winner. 

Before the final bout of the eve- 
ning Allie Colombo, Rocky Mar- 
ciano’s trainer, was introduced and 
speaking for Rocky, expressed his 
sincere regrets at not being able to 
attend. Tony Tartaglia, Rocky’s 
chief second and Carl ‘“Niggy” 
Nelson, a former Navy boxing 
champ, also from Brockton, Mass., 
were also presented at this time. 
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The final bout, a heavyweight 
match, found George Fuller, 210, of 
the Training Station squeaking out 
an extremely close but unanimous 
decision over Jim Foster, 185, of 
the Sub Base. Colombo assisted 
Coast Guard Boxing Coach Jim 
Ryan in Fuller’s corner during this 
bout. The referee for this bout was 
Devlin and the judges were McHale 
and Araujo. 

The special award for the ‘‘Fight- 
er of the Night’’ donated by the 
Gunner's Mate School of the Train- 
ing Station, was presented to Bob 
Ratty of the Coast Guard by Ster- 
ling H. Stricklett, GMC. Ratty 
also was selected the outstanding 
Coast Guard fighter of the night and 
received another award. The judg- 
ing for these awards was done by 
the referees and judges for the night. 
Trophies were awarded to the win- 
ners of the other bouts in behalf of 
the CPO Club of the Training Sta- 
tion by Carl Gardner, YNC, Presi- 
dent of the CPO Club. 

The announcer for the entire eve- 
ning was Felix McNeil, ADC, 
USCG, and the timekeeper for all 
bouts was Clyde W. Lick, ETC, 
USCG., 

Immediately following the bouts, 
the guests were taken to the CPO 
Club where Captain Jordan ex- 
pressed his thanks to the guests and! 
presented them with gifts from the 
Training Station. Gardner then 
presented the guests with honorary 
life memberships in the CPO Club. 





The trainrobber was holding up 
the Pullman car. “Out with yer 
dough. I'll kill all the men without 
money and kill all the women.” 


An elderly man said: ‘You'll 
not touch these ladies.” 

An old man in an upper berth 
roared, ‘You leave him alone, he’s 


robbing this train.” 
* * * 


She was sitting in a dark corner. 
Noiselessly, he stole up behind her, 
and before she was aware of his 
presence, he had kissed her. 

“‘How dare you!”’ she shrieked. 

“Pardon me,”’ he bluffed readily, 
“T thought you were my sister.” 

“You dumb ox. I am your sis- 


ter. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 





THe FIRST step in arranging s mutual! trans: 
fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In thie column 
appear the names and dresses men eager 
t© correspond with others who desire tranafers. 
The addresses losed in parenthesis indi 
the sreas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered. 
MARVIN E. REED, SN, Port Security 
Unit, Government Island, Alameda, 


Calif. (7th or 8th District) 


A. BERSHOD, RM3, USCG Radio Sta- 
tion, Oceana, Va. (3rd District) 


JOHN E. DAVIS, YN3(P), and ALVIN 
BRYANT, TN, both of CGC BLACK- 
THORN, P. O. Box 270, Mobile, Ala. 
(Davis to 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 9th or 11th 
District: Bryant to Ist, 3rd, 5th or 9th 
District) 


FRANKLIN E. BURGE, SN. and JACK 
B. YOUNGQUIST, QM3, both of CGC 
TAMARACK, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
(Burge to 3rd District; Youngquist to 
Ist. 3rd or 8th District) 


JOHN E. MATHYS, BMI(P), and 
THOMAS M. OLDMEN, EN1 (P) both 
of Port Isabel Lifeboat Station, Port 
Isabe’, Texas. (Both to 11th, 12th or 
1 3th District) 


JOHN E. DAVIS SD2(P), and HORACE 
BURNETT, TN, both of USCG Air 
Station, St. Petersburg, Fla. (Davis to 
Ist, 3rd or 5th District; Burnett to 3rd 
District) 





DARRELI E. ATCHLEY, FA. CGC 
HEATHER, Long Beach, Calif. (2nd, 7th 
or 8th District) 


JOSEPH T. MOORE, SA, CGC HALF 
MOON, St. George Base, Staten Island, 
N. Y. (Shore Station in 3rd or 5th 
District) 


CHARLES OWENS, BM3, 
Lifeboat Station, Freeport, L. 
(5th District) 


LLOYD J. POCHE, SN, Student A, Room 
200, USCG Training Station, Groton, 
Conn. (8th District) 


RICHARD J. MILLER, YN3, Pt. Argu- 
ello Lifeboat Station, Surf, Calif. (CG 
Base or CG Receiving Center at Alameda, 
Calif.) 


ROBERT H. STEELE, RD3, CG-83490, 
CG Moorings, Sandy Hook, N. J. (5th, 
7th or 8th District) 

DARWIN P. WEST, SA, San Luis Obispo 
Lighthouse, Avila, Calif. (2nd, 8th or 
9th District) 


ROBERT S. MANNIX, FN, USCG Train- 
ing Station, Groton, Conn. (7th Dis- 
trict) 


Short Beach 
Lh. ¥. 


DONALD W. POTTER, CS3, and 
GEORGE M. HARE, CS3, both of CGC 
ESCANABA, Gov't. Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (Both to 2nd or 9th District) 


GILBERT E. KOCH, SN, USCG Aircraft 
Repair & Supply Base, Elizabeth City, 
N. C. (Philadelphia) 


ARTHUR J. WHITEHEAD, 
USCG Base, Ellis Island, N. Y. 
District) 


W. S. KING, GM}, C-83463, Mayport, 
Fla. (1st District) 


THOMAS D. CUSTER, BM3, USCG 
Lifeboat Station, Neah Bay, Wash. (7th 
District or anywhere South) 


HAROLD E. COETER. BMI, USCG 
Moorings, Box 791, San Pedro, Calif. 
(2nd District) 


HARMON L. BRELAND, SA, CGC NAUu- 
GATUCK, Port Angeles, Wash. (7th or 
8th District) 


CHARLES T. LEHL, EN3, CGC Horn- 
BEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. (2nd District 
or Kansas City) 

FREDERICK GOTTLOB, CS}3 
SIL KLEMIASH. EN2, both of USCG 
Lifeboat Station, Fishers Is'and, N. Y. 
(Both to 3rd or 9th District) 

WILLIAM T. STEPHENS. EN3 
SALVIA, Box 270 Mobile, Ala 
District) 


PAUL J. CHARGO, SN, and FRED A. 
KOLARIK, SN, both of Neah Bay Life- 
boat Station, Neah Bay, Wach. (Both 
to 2nd or 9th District or East Coast) 


JOE RODRIGUEZ, SN, CGC WHITE 
SAGE, Woods Hole, Mass. (7th or 8th 
District) 


LYNN J. LICHTERMAN, FN 
LOWE, P. O. Box 1771, 
Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 


DONALD HEIMAN, EM}, and HARRY 
STEWART, BT2, both of the CGC 
BIBB, Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(Both to 11th, 12th or 1 3th District) 


JAMES F. FRAZIER, EN3, and LAW- 
RENCE WAGNER, SN, both of Port 
O'Connor Lifeboat Station, Port O’Con- 
nor, Texas. (Both to 2nd, 7th or 9th 
District) 

EMERY G 
Box 
(Pennsylvania, 
trict) 


ARMANDO COLOMBO, SN, CGC MEN- 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (2nd, 3rd, 
5th, 8th or 9th District) 

DOUGLAS STEWART, YN3, Captain of 
the Port Office, 207 Custom House, 
Savannah, Ga. (3rd, 8th or 11th Dis 
trict) 

OLIVER J. BLANCHARD, BMI, GOR- 
DON WILLIAMS, SN, and BILLY G. 
MURPHY, SN(SO), all of WPB- 
83391, Gov't. Island, Alameda, Calit. 
(Bianchard to 2nd, 7th or 8th District; 
Williams to 2nd District; Murphy to 
Ist, 3rd or 5th District) 
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BYERS, FN, CGC ‘TRITON, 
2229, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Maryland or 9th Dis- 

















can enter the Academy pares 


Tere are many young enlisted men who 
are not aware of the fact that they are eligible 
to take examinations leading to appointment as 
Cadets in the U. S. Coast Guard Academy. We 
urge all enlisted men who are not more than 22 
years of age to investigate the opportunity af- 
forded by the Academy. 


Qualified enlisted men should concentrate on 
the entrance examinations scheduled for Febru- 
ary, 1954. This will allow ample time for them 
to obtain the additional preparation that they 
may need. However, these young men should 
contact the Education Officer at their unit 
TODAY! 


Cadets are paid well during their training and 
are granted liberty and leave privileges. Empha- 
sis is placed on high scholastic achievement and 
physical fitness. The usual college extra-cur- 
ricular activities: Social affairs, dances, sports, 
etc., are incorporated into the training program. 





Fifteen units of high school credits are neces- 
sary for entrance, seven of which must be com- 
posed of mathematics (quadratics and beyond), 
English, and physics. The remaining eight may 
be made up of optional subjects. 


In order to qualify, a candidate must be of 
good moral character, have sufficient high school 
credits, be unmarried and be able to pass the 
physical aptitude test. 


Further detailed information regarding en- 
trance requirements, curriculum, other aspects of 
cadet life, (and procedure for making applica- 
tion) may be obtained from the Education 
Officer at any Coast Guard unit or by writing 
to the Commandant (PTP), U. S. Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C. 
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COAST GUARD TEAMWORK ILLUSTRATED 
BY SEA AND AIR UNITS IN BERMUDA 


Tue recently established Coast 
Guard Search and Rescue Group at 
Bermuda engaged in its first main 
rescue assignment recently when 
word was flashed that Kindley Air 
Force tower had observed an ex- 


Coast Guard, Navy and Air Force units rushed assistance when a Cuban DC-4 crashed and 
burned two miles off Bermuda recently. Here, resting in the sick-bay of the Coast Guard 
Cutter YAKUTAT, survivor Orlando Lopez Suarez tells Coast Guardsmen how he managed 
to keep a woman passenger afloat until help arrived. Of 41 aboard the airliner, 


plosion in the 
Georges, Bermuda. 


vicinity of St. 
Seconds later it 


was determined that this was not 
an explosion but a flash from the 
crash of Cabana Flight No. 471 
that had just departed from Kind- 
ley Field for Havana with 33 pas- 


ws 


four survived. 


only 


sengers and eight crew members on 
board. 

The Coast Guard Cutter YAKU- 
TAT on SAR standby at Pennos 
Wharf, St. Georges, got under way 
immediately, followed by two CG 
PBM's from the Air Detachment in 
Bermuda. Upon arrival, the planes 
dropped high intensity flares to illu- 
minate the scene for the surface 
craft, which included the CGC 
YAKUTAT, an Air Force crash boa 
and several small fishing boats. The 
first survivor was located by the Air 
Force crash boat, aided by flares 
from the seaplanes. A short time 
later the YAKUTAT located 
more survivors. 


three 


At dawn when the whole area 
was visable a large oil slick and 
much debris was seen drifting north- 
ward due to strong southerly wind. 
Working in close cooperation, Coast 
Guard, Air Force and Navy units 
and a few small civilian craft con- 
tinued the frantic search for sur- 
vivors. The air craft dropped rub- 
ber rafts to several forms sighted in 
the water and directed surface vessels 
to others but all were found to be 
lifeless when picked up. By 8 A.M. 
a total of fourteen; four survivors 
and ten bodies had been recovered. 
As the morning wore on the YAKU- 


sb 4 


Crewmen of the Cutter YAKUTAT are shown transferring one of the survivors of a Cuban aircraft crash after the victim 
had been rescued from Bermuda waters. The YAKuTAT worked closely with Coast Guard aircraft and other vessels 
when the Cuban plane crashed soon after taking off. 
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TAT recovered three more bodies. 
By noon a total of seventeen per- 
sons had been recovered, four of 
that number living. 

At noon the seas and wind had 
increased to the degree that all small 
craft were ordered to seek shelter 
in St. Georges Harbor. The search 
continued, using the CGC YAKU- 
TAT and two Coast Guard PBM’s. 

Throughout, the operation was a 
splendid example of teamwork by 
all those participating. The search 
continued as long as hope was held 
for any survivors, in spite of adverse 
conditions. 

Flight 471, CABANA had just 
departed Kindley Field enroute to 
Havana when the tragedy occurred. 
All passengers and crew members 
were Spanish, Mexican, Cuban or 
Chilean nationality. 


JOKES AND GAGS 


She: “I’m hungry.” 

He: ‘‘What?” 

She: “I said I was hungry.”’ 

He: ‘Sure I'll take you home. 
This car makes so much noise that 
I thought you said you were hun- 


” 


gry. 





* * * 


The despondent old gentleman 
emerged from his club and climbed 
stiffly into his luxurious limousine. 

“Where to, sir?’’ asked the chauf- 
feur respectfully. 

“Drive off a cliff, James,’ replied 
the old gentleman. “I’m commit- 
ting suicide!” 

wom 

And then there was the one about 
the little moron who ran off the 
street car backwards because he heard 
the woman next to him say that 
she was going to grab his seat when 
he got up. 

* * & 

Two stuttering blacksmiths had 
finished heating a piece of pig iron, 
and one placed it upon the anvil 
with a pair of tongs. 

“H-h-h-h-h-hit it,” he stuttered 
to his helper. 

“Wh-wh-wh-wh-where?” asked 
the other. 

“Ah, h-h-h-h-hell, we'll have to 
h-h-h-heat it again, now.” 

ok + * 

Chief: “‘And wipe that opinion 

off your face!”’ 
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THE GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 


By JIM DALY 


Thus is a story about a boy, a baby and a Christmas gift. It is a 
story that commenced with all the earmarks of a tragedy, but due to 
quick thinking and resourcefulness, had a happy ending. This is a 
true story. 


The actual beginning of this story goes far back into the past. 
We shall pick up the threads of the tale on Saturday night, December 
6, 1952, in the City of Hartford, Connecticut. 


It was shortly after 9 P.M. on this night when Kenneth D. Mil- 
holland, the boy in this storv, and a companion were strolling along 
Asylum Street in Hartford. Milholland, a fireman in the Coast Guard, 
was attending the Engineman School at the Coast Guard Training 
Station, Groton, Connecticut. He was on liberty, and, as it was his 
first visit to Hartford. He was engaged, more or less, in just taking 
in the sights of the city. 


Suddenly, through the city’s mingled night noises, an alien sound 
reached Milholland’s ears. Sensing that something was wrong, Mil- 
holland crossed to the other side of the street. There on the sidewalk 
he detected traces of blood. Following this trail of blood led Mil- 
holland to a parked automobile where the sound was more distinct 
and was identified as the anguished wails of an infant. Milholland 
crawled under the car where. to his great astonishment, he discovered 
a naked baby lying on the cold, damp pavement next to the left front 
wheel. It was apparent, even to the inexperienced Coast Guardsman, 
that the infant-had been born a very short time before his discovery, 
at the child’s umbilical cord had not been tied. 


Milholland gathered up the infant and wrapped him in his neck- 
erchief. Then he placed the babv in his winter flat-top hat and held 
him under his peacoat close to his own body to protect the infant 
from the night’s near-freezing blasts of wind. 


By this time a crowd had gathered and Milholland directed one 
of the spectators to get the police. Milholland refused to hand out 
the baby from under the car as he feared handling the infant would 
decrease his already slim chances of survival. The crowd, believing 
Milholland to be stuck under the car, pushed the vehicle from over 
the prostrate boy and his tiny bundle. 


A police cruiser arrived shortly after and the infant, still in the 
arms of his new found protector, was rushed to the hospital where 
he was given emergency treatment and placed in an incubator. 


Milholland, after relating his experience to the Hartford Police 
and newspaper reporters, returned to Groton. : 


A few days later Milholland received a phone call from a woman 
in Hartford. This woman, a mother herself, who wished to remain 
anonymous, had read about Milholland’s episode in the newspapers. 
Upon being asked, Milholland had told the reporters that he wouldn't 
be able to spend Christmas at his home in Puyalluo, Washington, 
due to lack of funds. Hartford’s anonymous samaritan asked Mil- 
holland if he would allow her to send him home for Christmas in 
appreciation of his wonderful deed. So Kenneth Milholland snent 
Christmas with: his justly proud parents and neighbors in Puyallup, 
Washington. 


The infant, his mother still unknown, is gaining rapidly and is 
expected to live in spite of his premature birth and his extremely 
cold, damp first cradle. 


This ends the story of a boy, who by his actions lived up to the 
highest traditions of the Coast Guard and its motto, ‘Semper 
Paratus,’’ thereby giving to the baby the greatest Christmas gift of 
all — A Human Life. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM W. KENNER 


Gartain WILLIAM W. KENNER was born on 
January 18, 1904, at Riverton, Va. He attended 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C., before 
entering the Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn., as a cadet on July 22, 1922. 


Graduated and commissioned an Ensign on October 
17, 1924, his first assignment was in connection with 
the reconditioning and equipping of the Destroyer 
TRIPPE, and he served aboard the ship for three years, 
from 1924 to September, 1927. He then became execu- 
tive officer aboard the Destroyer FANNING, and in Jan- 
uary, 1928, was transferred to New Bern, N. C., to 
take command of the PAMLICO. In November, 1928, 
he began five months of duty aboard the SENECA at 
Stapleton, N. Y., and served a similar length of time 
aboard the AMMEN until September, 1929. 

For the next five months he was in command of 
Base 3 at Charleston, S. C., and then performed line 
duty aboard the Cutter NORTHLAND from February, 
1930, to January, 1932. From then until March, 1933, 
Captain Kenner was commanding officer of Base 12 at 
Anacortes, Wash., during which time the Base won 
the small arms trophy and cup. He performed similar 
duty at Base 10, Port Townsend, from March, 1933, to 
July, 1943. When the Cutter ATALANTA was placed 
in commission at Seattle, he was assigned as command- 
ing officer and served from September, 1934 to April, 
1937. For the next seven months he was executive 
officer and then commanding officer aboard the Cutter 
INGHAM, transferring to command of the Cutter 
CALYPSO in November. 

In July, 1939, he began a series of temporary as- 
signments in which he served as commanding officer 
of the NORTHLAND, and in duty at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington. From November, 1939, to July, 
1940, Captain Kenner served as commanding officer 
of the U. S. Maritime Service training ship JOSEPH 
CONRAD, and as superintendent of the training station, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., until September, 1942. During 
this period he also performed duty as Captain of the 
Port at Tampa. 

Named executive officer of the Coast Guard Train- 
ing Station, St. Augustine, Fla., he served for a year 
in that capacity until October, 1943, when he was 
transferred to the USS PooLE (DE-151) as Task 
Group Commander, Atlantic Fleet. In August, 1944, 
he became commanding officer of the training station 
at Palm Beach, Fla., remaining there until February, 
1945. 

Detached at that time, he was ordered to the South- 
west Pacific as commander of the Coast Guard-Army 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM KENNER 


Manning Detachment, and administrative commander 
of Coast Guard activities under the commander, Serv- 
ice Force, 7th Fleet. From August, 1945, to May, 
1946, he performed the same duties for the Philippine 
Sea Frontier. 


He returned to the continental United States to take 
command of the Coast Guard Base, Alameda, Calif., 
from August, 1946, to June, 1947. Ordered to Wash- 
ington, he attended U. S, National War College until 
June, 1948. At that time he began his assignment as 
Assistant Chief, Office of Personnel, Coast Guard Head- 
quarters. 


For outstanding service during World War II, Cap- 
tain Kenner was awarded the Legion of Merit with 
combat “‘V,” and the Bronze Star. He also wears 
Arnerican Defense, American Area, European-African- 
Middle Eastern, Asiatic-Pacific, Philippine Liberation 
and World War II Victory Medals. 


Captain William Kenner’s current tour of duty is 
that of Commander, Seventeenth District, Juneau, 
Alaska. His twin brother, Frank T. Kenner, also is 
a Captain in the Coast Guard. 
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DONALD H. BANGS, BMC(L) 


¢ \ 


Donat HOPKINS BANGS, 34, Chief Boatswain's 


Mate (L), United States Coast Guard, was born on 
March 25, 1917, at Somerville, Mass., the son of Don- 
ald S. and Edith B. Bangs. He was graduated from 
Scituate (Mass.) High School and enlisted in the Coast 
Guard in August, 1936, as a Surfman. 

Until 1940, he was stationed at Point Allerton Life- 
boat Station, Hull, Mass., and during this period at- 
tended Diesel Engine School. For the next year and a 
half he was officer-in-charge at Brant Rock Lifeboat 
Station, Marshfield, Mass., and then was transferred 
to FS-262, going through the Panama Canal to San 
Pedro, Calif. From there he was assigned to the oiler 
HIWASSEE (ACG-29) for the next 18 months, partici- 
pating in the invasion of Okinawa. Detached from that 
ship in 1946, he served in the Philippines on the 
FS-265. 

Returning to the continental United States, he was 
assigned in Angust, 1946, to Cross Rip Lightship in 
Nantucket Sound, and in 1947-49, served -at Chatham 
(Mass.) Lifeboat Station. His next assignment was at 
Gay Head Lifeboat Station, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
as officer in charge, and in January, 1951, he again was 
assigned to Cross Rip Lightship, his current assignment. 

He received the Commandant’s commendation and 
citation “for meritorious performance of duty on 18 
and 19 February, 1952,” for his participation in the 
PENDLETON rescue operations. In addition to the Coast 
Guard Commendation Ribbon, he is entitled to wear 
the Good Conduct Medal with two stars, Expert Rifle 
Expert Pistol, Pre-Pearl Harbor, American Defense, 
Asiatic-Pacific with one star, and World War II Vic- 
tory Medals. 
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WILLIAM PAKULSKI, QMC 


One OF the Coast Guard's best-known old-timers 
retired recently after completing more than thirty years 
of service. Bill Pakulski is his name. 


Chief Quartermaster William Pakulski was born on 
October 17, 1902, at Baltimore, Maryland, and en- 
listed in the Coast Guard aboard the Cutter APACHE 
on February 14, 1920, as ordinary seaman. 


His first assignment was aboard the Cutter YAMA- 
CRAW at Savannah, Ga., following which he spent 
three years on rum patrol duty out of New London, 
Conn., serving successively aboard the Coast Guard 
Destroyers HENLY, TRIPPE and FANNING. While 
attached to the ARGUS from 1928 to 1930, he played 
baseball with the Coast Guard Bears at New London, 
and also at the Coast Guard Depot (now the Yard), 
Curtis Bay, Md. 


Following duty aboard the Cutters CALYPsO and 
CUYAHOGA, he commanded a fireboat in Baltimore 
Harbor, and then conducted a Signal School for the 
U. S. Maritime Service at Baltimore. Ordered to Sub- 
marine Chaser Training School at Miami, Fla., he 
completed the course and went to the Coast Guard 
Receiving Station, Orange, Texas, for further assign- 
ment to the newly-commissioned MOsLEY (DE-321). 
The MOsLEy performed convoy duty in the Mediter- 
ranean area, and in 1945, Chief Pakulski was trans- 
ferred to the office of the U. S. Shipping Commissioner, 
New York City, where he served as a deputy for three 
years. 


In 1947 he served aboard the Cutter CAMPBELL on 
ocean station duty in the North Atlantic, and in June, 
1948, was ordered to Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., where he was assigned to the Aids 
to Navigation Division, Office of Operations. 


William Pakulski (right) is here congratulated by Rear Admiral 
R. J. Mauerman upon the occasion of Pakulski’s recent retirement. 
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Macunist CyrRIL D. KRING 
recently was awarded a Command- 
ant’s Citation nd the Coast Guard 
Commendation Ribbon for his part 
in the rescue of survivors of a Pan 
American DC-4 plane which ditched 
in the Atlantic with 69 persons 
aboard. 

Machinist Kring, Engineering Of- 
ficer of the Coast Guard Base, New 
Orleans, was presented the award 
by his Commanding Officer, Lieu- 
tenant H. E. Willis, at a General 
Muster of Base personnel. 

The citation, signed by Vice Ad- 
miral Merlin O'Neill, Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, was for ‘‘meri- 
torious performance of duty on 11 
April, 1952, while serving as En- 
gineering Officer of the USCGC 
BRAMBLE,”” engaged in_ rescuing 
survivors of the plane which crash- 


ed shortly after take-off from San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


The BRAMBLE was in port for 
routine machinery overhaul when 
ordered to proceed and render as- 
sistance. All her machinery, except 
one auxiliary generator, was “‘cold’’ 
and in various stages of disassembly. 

Under Machinist Kring’s super- 
vision the engineering force of the 
BRAMBLE was able to prepare the 
vessel’s power plant for getting un- 
der way in 12 minutes. In 15 min- 
utes the vessel was under way at full 
speed. 

The citation said his “expert 
actions in expediting the departure 
of his vessel resulted in ten sur- 
vivors being taken aboard.”’ 

This is the second high award 
earned by Warrant Officer Kring. 
During the 1947 hurricane that 


The Commendation Ribbon is pinned on Machinist Cyril Kring, Engineering Officer of the 
C. G. Base, New Orleans, by his commanding officer, Lieutenant H. E. Willis. 
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lashed the Gulf Coast, he won the 
Silver Life Saving Medal for risk- 
ing his life to save a man clinging 
to a dock breaking up in heavy seas. 
At the time Machinist Kring was 
an enlisted man serving aboard the 
Coast Guard Cutter NIKE at Gulf- 
port. 

Machinist Kring hs been in the 
Coast Guard over 13 years. Nearly 
all of that time has been spent at 
sea. From 1939 until 1943 he 
served aboard the Cutter TRITON 
on convoy duty from New York to 
Cuba. He later became Engineer 
Officer aboard the FS-261 and FS- 
397, engaged in ferrying supplies 
through Pacific combat zones. 

From 1947 until 1950 he served 
in engineering capacities as a Chief 
Engineman aboard the Cutters NIKE, 
BUTTONWOOD and BOUTWELL, His 
assignment to the BRAMBLE in Au- 
gust, 1950, followed promotion to 
Warrant Machinist, his present rank. 

Machinist Kring, a native of 
Gulfport, attended Gulfport Junior 
High School prior to entering the 
Coast Guard. 


One of the newest units to be 
placed in commission is the Search 
and Rescue Groun operating out of 
the Naval Base, Bermuda. 

Commanded by Comdr. Joe G. 
Lawrence, USCG, of Roanoke, Va., 
the group, a unit of the Fifth Coast 
Guard District, is one of seven Coast 
Guard search and rescue facilities 
newly placed in the Atlantic and 
Pacific as part of the nation’s mili- 
tary readiness program to meet re- 
quirements for search and _ rescue 
coverage in areas with increased sea 
and air traffic. 

The Cutter YAKUTAT was re- 
cently at Bermuda as part of an ar- 
rangement by the Coast Guard in 
which vessels, bound for or return- 
ing from Atlantic ‘‘weather patrol’ 
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stations, are assigned to the island 
between 12 and 15 days at a time 
to handle SAR duties. The YAKU- 
TAT had just completed a patrol on 
weather station ‘‘Hotel’’ 300 miles 
off Norfolk. 

Assignment of large cutters to the 
Bermuda SAR group proved of value 
recently when mounting seas forced 
all craft smaller than the YAKUTAT 
to return to port. 


“Weather patrol’’ cutters from 
the Fifth District affected by the 
new arrangement include the MEN- 
DOTA, based at Wilmington, N. C., 
and the Norfolk-based Cutters ING- 
HAM, CHINCOTEAGUE and ABSE- 
CON. 

An air detachment, commanded 
by Comdr. James A. Cornish, and 
a rescue coordination center make up 
the remainder of the Bermuda group. 
Assigned to the air detachment are 
flying boats of the Martin Mariner 
(PBM) and Grumman amphibian 
types. 

For nearly a year Coast Guard 
representatives from the Fifth Dis- 
trict have been installing equipment 
and preparing space at the Bermuda 
Naval Base for the establishment of 
the SAR group. 

Early in November, Rear Adm. 
Russell E. Wood, commander of the 
Fifth Coast Guard District, inspect- 
ed the nearly completed unit. Later 
in the month the Treasury—Post 
Office Sub-Committee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, headed 
by Rep. J. Vaughan Gary (D.-Va.) 
toured the group. He was accom- 
panied by Congressmen Gordon 
Canfield (R.-N.J.), Otto E. Pass- 
man (D.La.), Alfred Sieminski 
(D.-N.J.), Earl Wilson (R.-Ind.), 
Rear Adm. A. C. Richmond, as- 
sistant commandant, and Capt. F. 
T. Kenner, Coast Guard congres- 
sional liaison officer. 

Before leaving Bermuda the con- 
gressional party witnessed a demon- 
stration of Coast Guard and Air 
Force rescue equipment at Kindley 
Air Force Base. Also in attendance 
at the demonstration were pilots, 
airline executives, aircraft builders 
and designers, Armed Forces aviators 
and other officials of the aircraft in 
dustry who were at Bermuda for 
the fourth annual safety seminar 
conducted by the Flight Safety 
Foundation. 
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Commissarymen aboard the Cutter ABsecon based at Berkley, Va., exhibit their handiwork, 


a replica in cake of their ship. The cutter was launched 


for eating during the ship's 


Christmas party. The weather vessel held an early celebration because it was on patrol 
in the North Atlantic on Christmas and New Year's. The Assecon’s galley crew responsible 


for the cake’s construction are from left: 


James H. Strickland, Charles V. Andrew. James 


V. Ruth, Richard A. Murphy and Vincent B. Paolone. 


Other Atlantic SAR groups are 
at Argentia, Newfoundland, and 
San Juan, P. R. 


Te Socony Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany recently demonstrated at its 
Paulsboro, N. J., plant the effective- 
ness of its newly developed air-agi- 
tation process for control and ex- 
tinguishing of fuel-oil tank fires. 


The highlight of the demonstra- 
tion was the igniting of a 115-foot 
diameter, 30-foot high tank, filled 
within four feet of the top with 
2,000,000 gallons of No. 2 fuel 
It is believed that this is the 
largest amount of oil ever deliber- 
ately set on fire for demonstration 
purposes. 


About 1,000 representatives of 
the Armed Services and of insurance 
and oil companies, were in attend- 
ance. Captain J. H. Byrd, Com 
mander, Philadelphia Group, head- 
ed the Coast Guard representation 
which included officers and men from 
Port Security Unit, Gloucester, N. 
J.; Port Security, Philadelphia, Pa., 
as well as Captain of the Port, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The 2,000,000 gallons of oil was 
ignited three times to demonstrate 
three different versions of the agita- 
tion method. 


oil. 


SALT WATER GRIST 


I; YOUR name happens to be De 
Felice, then for gosh sakes get in 
touch with Francis J. DeFelice, 
YN3, of the Air Station at St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Or if your 
home town is Auburn, N. Y., get 
in touch with Francis. Don’t ask 
us why! ... And if anyone knows 
the whereabouts of Donald A. 
Brown, get in touch with J. Wil- 
kinson, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 
. . » The year has brought you its 
finest gift if it has taught you to 
be kind. . . . Lieut. William Fitz- 
gerald of New York is sporting an 
extra half stripe these days, having 
been promoted to two stripes. ... 
John Bolen of Seattle 
states that more retired men should 
correspond with this MAGAZINE in 
order that they not be lost sight of. 
Jim is a retired CWT living at 4243 
24th Avenue West, in Seattle. We 
heartily agree with Jim. . . . The 
Coast Guard runs deep in the family 
of Lieutenant Manson Meekins of 
Norfolk. Both his father and his 
grandfather are retired Coast 
Guardsmen! Lieutenant Meekins 
entered the Coast Guard as a surf- 
man in 1935 and worked his way 
up through the ranks. . . . To err 
is only human, but if you wear out 


Shipmate 
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the eraser before you've used up the 
pencil, you're overdoing it.... 

Retired shipmate O. M. Mein- 
hold of P. O. Box 982, Galveston, 
Texas, sends regards to all his old 
shipmates and reports that he has 
found the formula for a happy re- 
tired life: KEEP BUSY. .. . Leon- 
ard A. Honeycutt, RD1, of the Cut- 
ter NEWELL, wonders what became 
of Lydon A. Sanuy, HMC. And 
we'd like to know, too. Sanuy dis- 
played a lot of writing ability about 
two years ago but nothing has been 
heard from the fellow since that 
time. . What ails the world is 
not lack of money, or too much 
money but a painful scarcity of the 
right kind of people. . . . Eugene 
Bosha, SN, whose home is in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., should get in 
touch with Ken Edwards at the 
usual address. . . . Captain Harold 
Roberts is the new Director of the 
CG Reserve in New York... . 


One of the most faithful readers 
of this MAGAZINE is Chief Boat- 
swain J. O. Anderson (retired) of 
2327 SW Fourth Street, Miami, 
Fla. He first subscribed to this 
MAGAZINE twenty-five years ago! 
We'd like to hear from others who 
can date their original subscription 
back to that early date in 1927 
when this MAGAZINE made its first 


a. ee 


Cruising plans for the day are shown Comdr. Erling P. Knapp, left, USCGR, commanding 

officer of the Richmond Coast Guard Organized Reserve Vessel Augmentation Training Unit, 

by Lt. Comdr. J. L. Lathrop, USCG, commanding officer of the Cutter Apsecon, based at 

Norfolk, Va. Commander Knapp was aboard recently with a group of enlisted men and 

other commissioned officers from the Richmond Reserve Unit for a routine mobilization drill. 

The Assecon cruised off the Virginia Coast during the drill, while reservists were indoctri- 
nated by the ship's crew in all phases of vessel operation. 


appearance. . . . It’s easy for a pretty 
woman to makeya fool of a man. 
Look at the cooperation she gets! 
.. . O. L. Hopkins of 707 South 
Park Avenue, Tifton, Georgia, 
would like to learn the whereabouts 


of Charlie Dick, RM3. ... New 


2 pp giaeatie 4 
Se AP ae 


When Horton Mullins was recently promoted from chief yeoman to warrant rank of Ship's 

Clerk an old friend and shipmate was on hand to pin the warrant officer bars onto Mullins. 

Chief Ship’s Clerk A. A. Alexander, at left, is pictured here presenting Mullins with his 

cherished warrant officer insignia. The two men had been classmates in the Yeoman School 
in 1938. They are both now stationed in the Seventh District, Miami, Florida. 
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commanding officer, of the Cutter 
NORTHWIND is Captain R. E. Mor- 
ell. The NORTHWIND operates out 
of Seattle... . And the new Chief 
of Personnel in the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict is Commander Bernard Scalan. 

Chief Boatswain Joe Pleau was 
recently assigned to duty as Group 
Commander at St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Joe’s home address is 407 
Kelsall Street, St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Joe visited St. Petersburg 
recently and had a grand reunion 
with such old-timers as Sam Land- 
field, Pop Hogue, Joe Lamb, Red 
Wortham and Leroy Marker. .. . 
A. psychologist that talking 
will cure a lot of our troubles, 
Blazes, man, that’s what started 
most of them! ... One of the cutest 
Coast Guard kiddies is little Candee 
Rollins, daughter of Ed Rollins, 
BMC, of the Cutter LANTANA. 
The crew call the youngster their 
Pin-Up Gal even though she is a 
tiny tot... . Lieutenant Glen Tay- 
lor has been assigned to Aircraft 
Maintenance School at Chanute 
Field, Illinois, where he will pursue 
a nine-month course of intensive in- 
struction. He’s recently been on 
duty at Brooklyn Air Station. ... 
He who ventures to start a business 
on a shoestring can reasonably ex- 


says 
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pect a good lacing. . . . It was with 
regret that we recently learned of 
the death of Lieutenant Percy 
Brereton, retired. At the time of 
his death Lieutenant Brereton may 
have been the oldest living member 
of the Coast Guard. He was born 
on 8 July, 1863, and retired because 
of physical disability in 1904. At 
one stage of his active career he 
served as assistant to the Com- 
mandant. 


Is there a retired Coast Guards- 
man, either enlisted man or officer, 
who has a knowledge of shorthand 
and typing and who is interested in 
obtaining gainful employment? If 
so, such a person should communi- 
cate with the Editor of this MAGA- 
ZINE promptly. . . . James L. Rey- 
nolds, CCS, should get in touch 
immediately with Robert A. Reechy, 
BMI, of the C. G. Light Station, 
Hull, Mass. . . . James Staudinger, 
Commander of the C. G. League, 
recently served on the three-man 
committee that selected the winner 
of the Freedom Foundation’s $100,- 
000 award for 1952. ... If a vote 
were to be taken to ascertain the 
most popular feature in this MAGA- 
ZINE there would almost certainly 
be a tie between the Mail Buoy and 
the Questions and Answers depart- 
ment. A social note of real 
interest to many of our readers was 
the recent one announcing the en- 
gagement of Jeanne Klappholz to 
Naval Academy Midshipman Earl 
Paulsen. Jeanne is the same girl 
who holds down half-a-dozen jobs 
with this MAGAZINE. She is Circu- 
lation Manager, Bookshop Operator, 
Secretary to the Editor and girl-of- 
all-work. If there is a retired yeo- 
man who feels he could qualify as 
Jeanne’s relief, he should commu- 
nicate with the Editor. The 
Warrant Officers Club of Norfolk, 
Va., have elected Arva Alexander 
to the post of president. Jim Mur- 
phy is vice-president; R. E. Watson 
is secretary and Bill McBride is the 
treasurer. 





“T just bought a skunk.” 

“Where ya gonna keep him?” 

“Under the bed.” 

“What about the smell, man?” 

“He'll have to get used to it like 
I did.” 
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Ensign Donald A. Nystrom, ADC( AP), receives the Air Medal “for meritorious achieve- 
ment in aerial flight as a pilot of a Coast Guard Helicopter engaged in rescuing two men 
stranded on a rock offshore near Point Descanso, Baja California, Mexico. Captain W. B. 
Scheibel, Commanding Officer of the Coast Guard Air Station, San Diego, Calif., is pre- 


senting the medal which was awarded by President Harry S Truman. Robert G. Hauser, 

AD3, Coast Guard Air Station, San Diego, Calif.. right, is receiving a Commendation for 

his prompt action in aiding a man struggling in the water near the Embarcadero. He im- 

mediately dived into the water and swam to the man, and with assistance of David P. 

Du Bois, AD3, succeeded in supporting him until arirval of a liferaft upon which the man 
was then carried to safety. 





For ALL the News of ALL the Coast Guard ALL the time, 
Be Sure To Read U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE! 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Fourth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


THE LANDINGS AT SCOGLITTI 


Te LEONARD Woop was the first transport in the 
Scoglitti area to get her boats ashore, despite heavy 
seas. They arrived on Beach Yellow at 0345, H-hour 
having been postponed in that area one hour. She 
experienced great difficulty in swinging the tank light- 
ers, It was particularly difficult to load the vehicles 
with the boats surging alongside the rolling ship. How- 
ever, all handicaps were met, and the boats sped on 
to the shore. The troops left the boats as fast as the 
surge of the craft and the surf allowed, and moved 
rapidly across the beach. 

Some of the unloading was done under trying con- 
ditions. For instance, one lighter broached when par- 
tially unloaded, and the men were unable to do any- 
thing about it. To make up for that handicap, how- 
ever, another tank lighter came in and was unloaded 
rapidly, and then towed off the one that had broached. 
Another boat, loaded with a 40mm gun and heavy 
ammunition, and also the gun's crew, broached due 
to lack of proper equipment for removing its cargo 
expeditiously. Numerous attempts were made to save 
the boat. All removable gear worth salvaging was re- 
moved and placed in a designated location. Then dur- 
ing the day as other boats broached, too, coxswains 
brought their gear to the designated place and left two 
men to watch over their boats constantly. On the 
other hand, some boats did not seem to have much 
trouble. They made their run to the beach, unloaded, 
backed off, and were successful in returning to the 
big ship for more troops and supplies. 

Many of the little boats, either because they were 
little or because chey were lucky, escaped unhurt even 
when pursued steadily by enemy gunfire. A beach 
marking boat, from the LEONARD WOob, set out to 
mark channels for the LST’s, LCI’s, and other small 
craft that were to land in that area. The beach-mark- 
ing crew marked their first channel with buoys. This 
channel was deep enough for the LST’s. 

Another channel was good only for the LCI’s and 
smaller craft. The little party had completed their as- 
signment there and were leaving when they encoun- 
tered gunfire. At first it was not too close, so they 
continued their soundings. They had to withdraw 
eventually because the attack became too heavy to 
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permit work. A shore battery opened up on them 
later, so they immediately headed out to sea. For fif- 
teen minutes the gunfire continued to follow the little 
beach-marking boat, but never seemed to fall any closer 
to it than 35 yards. 

Chief Machinist’s Mate George Drega, a veteran of 
many years in the Coast Guard, later told in a husky 
voice of his big moment of the war. It came at Gela, 
Sicily. Off Sicily, the Woop was under constant bom- 
bardment for four days. LC’s surged back and forth, 
day and night, drawing fire with each new load of 
reserves and the wounded as they hurried back. ‘Boy, 
we were getting it!’’ Drega said. ‘‘Bomb misses, evasive 
tactics, the Navy doctors topside operating eighty-two 
hours at a crack. This ship's had more operations 
than anything afloat, barring hospital ships.”’ 

Drega's prize memory was of the admiral on a near- 
by cruiser who yelled over the intership phone, ‘‘Cease 
fire! Friendly planes overhead!’’ The enlisted man 
at the transport’s fire-control station cried back, 
‘Friendly planes, hell! They're bombing us!’’ And 
the admiral, a reasonable man, said hurriedly, ‘‘Sorry, 
my mistake!’’ ‘“‘Brother,’’ Drega reminisced dreamily, 
“that was something!” 

How the Germans reacted to defeat was described 
by both officers and men of the WooD as something 
right out of Mein Kampf. Young officers of the Afrika 
Korps and the elite Hermann Goering Division marched 
abroad in desert caps and shorts, Nazi eagles and full 
decorations, down to the last shoulder patch, gleam- 
ing in the African sun. From the moment they hit 
the deck, they spent every waking moment quoting 
their rights under the Geneva conventions. Ignoring 
senior officers, the Nazi party members chose their own 
representatives to make never-ending demands. ‘‘They 
didn’t look like the public’s conception of them,’’ said 
Lt. Comdr. Edward Allen, Jr., acting executive offi- 
cer. ‘‘No sir, the Nordic superman was missing. No 
Heidelberg scars. But there was no satisfying them. 
They were even trying to tell me what part of the 
deck they should be allowed to exercise on. When I 
told them Sicily had been captured, they screamed, 
‘It’s a lie! It’s a lie!’ ” 


(Continued Next Month) 
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T, ; Coast Guard I extend my heartiest congratulations. 
HE following message was sent by General 


Dwight D. Eisenhower to the personnel of the 
; with courage and efficiency. They have operated 
Coast Guard in 1944 at a time when the fate of 


7 ’ : landing ships and craft of many types, bringing 
the European conflict continued to hang in the “é " 

bal our men and material across the English Channel. 
alance: 


Congratulations and many thanks!” 


Coast Guardsmen have manned assault transports 


‘To the officers and men of the United States GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
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any inequalities that might exist be- 
tween officers and enlisted men. 


And when this Editor wrote an 
editorial dealing with the relation- 
ship of officers with enlisted men 
Ike did not disregard that editorial. 
Instead, he placed it in the hands 
of his staff in order that the mem- 


rer he 
‘ * 7 . 
2 
UL g | Ol ~ bers of that staff might study the 
views of one who had very deep 


o 
J] | | feelings about the so-called ‘‘caste”’ 
e e ystem. 
rowuldel age 


General Eisenhower's letter to 
this Editor is reproduced in ad- 
jacent columns. 


Yes, we like Ike! 























Goon afternoon, Readers! 

As I sit here at my desk planning 
the layout of this February edition WAR DEPARTMENT 
I am aware of the fact that the THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
name of Dwight D. Eisenhower will WASHINGTON 
loom large in this edition. 


Ordinarily this MAGAZINE steers 
clear of politics. We are just old- 
fashioned enough to think that Serv- 
icemen should not become embroiled 
in political controversies. 


5 April 1946 


However, inasmuch as this man 
Eisenhower has not been a profes- 


sional party politician we feel free 
to editorialize about the man who 
has become the President of the 
United States, a man whose chief 
occupation has been that of military 
leadership rather than that of polit- 
ical double-talking. 


Yes, we like Ike! 


We like Ike because he has always 
displayed a sincere appreciation of 
the troubles of his fellowman. Ike 
has displayed time after time that 
he has the common touch with the 
common man. We remember that 
when a group of reporters descended 
upon Ike during the height of the 
war, he told them to go find Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley and get his story. 
Ike knew that Bradley (modest and 
retiring) was close to the scene of 
battle; Ike called him the ‘‘G.I.’s 
General.”’ 

We like Ike because when the 
war was over he did not forget the 
common man, the enlisted man. 


Ike was then Chief of Staff. It was 





Dear Mr. Lloyd: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of the 
February 1946 issue of the "U.S. Coast 
Guard Magazine," containing your article 
on the so-called "caste" system. I am 
happy to have the article, and I am pass- 
ing the magazine to the members of my staff 
in order that they may also have the bene- 
fit of your comments, 


I appreciate your thoughtfulness in writing 
to me about this matter. 


Sincerely, 


LD werep A liaras kena 


Mr. Edward Lloyd, Editor 
Ue S. Coast Guard Magasine 
3 Church Circle 

Annapolis, Maryland 








Ike who designated General James 
Doolittle and other high-ranking 
officers to form a committee to study 


The above letter was written by General Eisenhower as a result of a person- 

alized editorial that appeared in the February, 1946, issue of this publication. 

The editorial expressed the Editor’s opinions regarding the relationship between 
officers and enlisted men. 
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F YOU ARE a young man of high school, or college age you are faced 
| | with a decision — or soon will be. The world is in a troubled situation. 
The forces of evil are threatening the freedom of all democratic people. 
Of a necessity, you are going to have to take up arms. The freedom that 
you cherish is a freedom that must be defended. However, you have a choice in 
the matter. Many of you will find that the U. S. Coast Guard offers oppor- 
tunity to perform a humanitarian type of duty that has particular appeal for 
young Americans. 





The U. S. Coast Guard offers you the same pay, the same opportunities, 
the same privileges as any other branch of the Armed Forces but, upon investi- 
gation, you may find that it offers a type of humanitarian service — in peace 
and in war — that is unique. 


Investigate the opportunities offered by the U. S. Coast Guard! Investigate 
the unique type of military and naval duties performed by members of the U. S. 
Coast Guard. 





Inquire at your local Coast Guard Recruiting Office or write to Enlisted 
Personnel Section, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. Do it today! 





United States Coast Guard 
my & fee Shat :, aoe Humanity 
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Chinn Ou 
eee Per nalized Stationery! 


1, §. COAST GUARD CUTTER INGHAM 
Box 540 


Norfolk. Virginia 














I, YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 


expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAI 


GAZETTE 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


PRESS, IN¢ 


Your own personal stationery 1s now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate ( 


oast Guard illustration (see above), plus 
your own name and complete address 


It's an easy 


matter to order your own distinctive stationery 
your name 


rating, and complete address 


We need only 

With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


Ihe price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely ten dollars! We pay postage 
within the 


continental limits of the United States 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep 


writing paper 


not a skimpy 


will measure more 


the most desirable size of letter- 
Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment 
If you are one of those 


Coast 
own personal stationery 


Guardsmen 
we suggest 
amount of ten dollars to the CAP! 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D 


who has always 
send check or 
PRESS. IN¢ 
orders accepted. 


wanted y 
that you 


TAL-GAZETTE 


our 


money order in 


215 West Street, 


—S>—_" 


The Capital-Grazette Press, Ine. 




















THERE MUST BE A REASON WHY MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS! 


Why did you change 
Lede cna? 


for 
steady smoking, 
you cant beat 
When | tried y Camels. Theyre 
Camels for 30 days \% Mild and Havortul_ 
and compared them Pack after 
with other brands, pack | 
/knew they were 
tor me! 


R. J. Reynolds Yovacco Co., Winston Salem, N. CG, 


(¢... Find out for yourself the reason why Camel leads all other brands 
by billions of cigarettes per year! Do it this simple, sensible way: 
Make your own 30-day Camel mildness test. Smoke Camels, and only 
Camels, for 30 days. See how you keep enjoying Camel’s rich, full flavor 
and cool, cool mildness — pack after pack, week after week. See how 
much more smoking pleasure you get from Camels than from any 
other cigarette! There is a reason why — 


than any other 
cigarette ! 





